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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Marian ; or, a Young Maid’s Fortunes. By 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, authoress of “ Lights 
and Shadows of Irish Life,” ‘Uncle 
Horace,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1840. Colburn. 
A NEw work from the pen of this charming 
authoress must be hailed with delight by the 
lovers of truthful and natural painting ; and 
to such we would address our notice. ‘T'o the 
revellers in*sypernatural horrors — unnatural 
characters (top godd.or too bad for every day, 


or even human life)—and impossible events, { woman, and was going to make her dance an 


we can only say, if you run for such stuff to 


these volumes, you will be disappointed. There expression crowded the doorways—all interest 
is no such trash in Mrs. Hall's Marian: her|for the * dear!’ — ‘ sweet !? — ‘innocent !’— 
sketches of character are lifelike; her events | ‘ lovely !’— cherubic !’—‘ charming !’—‘ fasci- 
probable; and the dramatis persone, necessary nating — infant !” —‘ creation !’— which had 
to the progress and dénoiment of the plot,|been declared to be like Lady This, Lord 
Her | That, and Princess T’other (no one attempted 


brought together with perfect ease. 
locale, too, has a peculiar charm for us. We 
have a thousand times walked every step of the 


ground, and while we in memory retrace it,jown amusement; and there was, it must be 


we will let the authoress speak for herself :— 


“* Katty’s indignation at the mention of'ofa wild Irishwoman dancing a real Irish jig 
‘starving Irish’ began simmering, but, at the|in a lady’s crowded drawing-room. ‘TI can’t, 
word ‘ misery,’ it instantly boiled over. ‘Oh,|indeed, my lady—I can’t,’jsaid Katty, in an 
my lady! I ask yer pardon for making so|agony. 
bould : distress may come upon any country—|‘Send it to bed—or, Lady Isabella, you will 
and I’d be sorry to say who brought it; but/hold it,’ ‘said Lady Bab. 
they'll have their reward, one way or other,! would cry its two beautiful eyes out, my lady, 
that’s all ; but it would be a dale genteeler to|if it was tuck from me. 


send the craythurs the money, without any 
blarney or bother about it: and, saving yer 
presence, ma’am, it’s a bad example I'd be of 
misery, my lady.’ 


rapidly round the circle; and, seeing that she 
had ‘the meeting’ with her, she continued— 
‘Thank God! I never felt misery myself, nor 
aint likely, while I’m with this good lady for a 
mistress, and sees so much beauty smiling at 
every side of me; and yerself, madam, to the 
fore, my lady, who has the larning of the wide 
world packt into yer head—may it never grow 
grey with sorrow, nor ache with pain.’ ‘ Beauti- 
ful !—quite beautiful !’ exclaimed Lady Bab, who 
vacillated from one whim or idea to another, un- 
ceasingly.—‘ Beautiful! My dear Mrs. Jones, 
ou must send this nurse and child down to 
dy Isabella’s for change of air—and I shall 
learn Irish—and, oh dear! can you dance an 
Irish jig?’ ‘Faith, my lady,’ replied the 
smiling nurse, ‘many a one I danced to the 
music of my own heart; but that’s been still 
80 long, that it’s ages since I covered the buckle !’ 
The genuine feeling and poetry which the first 
part of this reply betrayed, moved even the 
placid Lady Isabel; for the first time she 
looked at the child, and tears gathered in her 
eyes: Katty saw it, and, with genuine good 
feeling, attempted to turn away. How mys- 
terious it is, that, between the unlettered and 
the lettered, there frequently exist feelings of 
sympathy—self, and, as it were, simultaneously, 
created,—born and perfected within a moment, 
—which last as long as life exists, and are as 
unerring as they are unfathomable! Lady 
Isabella perceived that Katty understood her ; 
and she remembered the Irish nurse and her 
infant charge long after they had failed from 
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Her portly and handsome} Cavendish Jones’s long face; for though the 
appearance confirmed this, as her eye moved/request did come from Lady Bab, Mrs. Jones 


| 





the memory of her volatile sister. The point 
that struck Lady Bab in Mrs. Macane’s reply 
was the name of the step. ‘‘ Cover the buckle’ 
—an Irish step—a real Irish step — de- 
lightful! Positively, Katty must dance it!’ 
exclaimed her ladyship. ‘Can anybody play 
‘cover the buckle?’’ No; no one, of 
course, could play it. ‘Can you dance 
to no tune but that?’ inquired Lady Bab. 
Poor Katty looked bewildered. A whisper 
was spreading through the rooms that Lady 
Barbara Hesketh had caught a wild Irish- 


Irish jig. Every variation of countenance and 


to compare it to any untitled personage) — had 
vanished. People are always alive to their 


confessed, something very novel in the idea 


‘See, what ud become of the babby ?” 
‘The craythur 


Pray, excuse me, 
my lady —some other time.” ‘Can nobody 
play that tune ?’ persisted her ladyship, with- 
out hearing the expostulation, or seeing Mrs. 


saw it was very absurd. ‘If you please, my 
lady, ‘ Cover the buckle’ isn’t a tune like ‘ Jig 
Polthougue,’ or the ‘ Rakes of Malla,’ or such- 
like; it’s only a step,’ said Katty, unwisely 
anxious to shew her knowledge. ‘ Delightful !” 
exclaimed Lady Bab. ‘Then ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning’ would do as well.’ ‘It 
might be humoured, I’ll not deny it; though 
I’ve heard many say it wasn’t a born-jig.’ 
‘Tell those miserable fiddlers of yours, my 
dear Mrs. Jones, to play ‘ St. Patrick’s Day’ | 
directly.’ ‘Miserable! Lady Bab,’ repeated | 
Mrs. Cavendish Jones; ‘1 assure your lady- 
ship they constantly play at Carlton House. 
I pay them enormously ; and yet it is a favour 
to get them. I do not suppose they either 
could or would play any thing so common: I 
only engaged them for waltzes and quadrilles.’ 
And, having so said, Mrs. Cavendish endea- 
voured to impart a dignified aud offended ex- 
pression to her thin features. Poor woman ! 
she forgot herself: her temper got the better 
of her wisdom and of her politeness. What a 
restraint is politeness to selfish persons! Lady 
Bab laughed a contemptuous laugh. ‘ Really,’ 
she said, ‘ you are quite a novice to be so im- 
posed on: those men were never in a better 
house than this, depend on it. Hesketh, tell 
them to play ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morn- 
ing.’’ The command was given in an impe- 
rial tone: the' fiddlers tuned, or were tuning, 
when Katty curtsied again before the lady of 
the ascendant. ‘If you plase, my lady, to 





put it off; I couldn’t dance it by meeself; and 


it would take ever so long to insinse* these gin- 
tlemen into it.’ ‘Oh, there is no necessity to 
incense them in any way,’ said Lady Bab: 
‘this gentleman’ (turning to the little fat Al- 
derman Cooke) ‘ looks very like a picture I once 
saw of an Irish priest, and could dance it with 
you.’ * Many thanks, ma’am ; but, indeed, the 
gentleman’s a dale too sonsy to bother himself 
with dancin’; and, any how, I couldn’t cut a 
step, barring it was on a door, or something 
that way —sorra a step I could do, my lady, 
forenint all this beauty and grandeur; it 
wouldn’t be natural-like.’ ‘There’s phrase- 
ology!’ said Lady Bab, turning to her admi- 
rers, who, if truth must be told, were very 
hungry, and began to think that her ladyship 
exacted more homage than all the crowned 
heads of Europe put together. Still they 
played their play out to the last, and echoed, 
of course, her concluding sentence. ‘ We will 
take down a door!—oh! how delightful !— 
quite original!’ she said, when the echo had 
performed to her satisfaction. ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, my lady, I can’t!’ said Katty, coming 
close to her ladyship, and speaking in a lower 
tone. ‘Not a step could I handle at all. Sure 
I’d walk from this to Portingale on my hands 
and knees to do yer noble ladyship a sarvice ; 
but it’s not in —— to oblige your honour, 
you understand, én account of a—a—hardness 
I have in my fut.’ ‘A what, woman ?—Speak 
out !’ said Lady Bab, sharply. ‘ Why, thin, 
saving yer presence, my lady, since ye. will 
have it (though God forbid yer ladyship ever 
should!) it’s a corn in the heart o’. my fut 
that’s broke me entirely ; and it was all the 
faut of that vagabone, Boneyparte—trapseing 
afther him, that murdered us all, and privented 
the grate honour I should have had in dancing 
to plase ye, my lady—bad luck to him!’ This 
confession was followed by a shout of laughter, 
in which Lady Bab joined; and, at the same 
time, the poor infant broke into a loud scream, 
which the ‘ whisht, a-lannan!—whisht, a- 
cushla !’ of its nurse, failed to suppress; and 
Katty, to her great delight, was permitted to 
make a precipitate retreat. She ran up the 
stairs without any symptom of lameness ; and 
without looking to the right or the left, rushed 
into the nursery, and seated herself by a table 
upon which a lamp was burning: in an instant 
the infant was resting on her lap, and she had 
thrown off its robe. ‘ Bad cess to the ruffles ! 
Ah, jewei, war ye! my birdeen ! and whisht !’ 
she said to the still sobbing infant, as she 
pressed its small rosy foot to her lips. ‘And 
was it yer toe I pinched, my precious, to get 
the squall out of ye? God forgive me!— 
that’s a sweet one !’” 

Again, and of another tone, is thefollowing:— 

***He is not dead?’ ‘No, my lord, not 
dead!’ * Well, then, you can cure him, sir ; 
you shall cure him.’ ‘If his wife would do as 
she ought, it might be possible—just possible, 
my lord, but she will not part with him; day 
and night does she sit beside him, listening 
to the ravings of his insanity—which are 
rendered 2 thousand times more painful by the 
consciousness that at times returns only with 
sufficient brightness to heighten the gloom, 


* « Make them understomh” 
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There she is, apparently living without sleep, 
or air, or exercise, or almost food ; existing, 
as if she were the soul, the active, living, 
thinking soul, which has been banished from 
that poor body, bestowing her all upon it— 
reserving for herself nothing but the hope that 
literally springs from her despair. They 
would not keep them in the lodging where I 
saw them at first, so she took a three-roomed 
cottage in a suburb,—a miserable detached 
thing, shaking in the blast, and only sheltered 
by green, unhealthy poplars; and there she 
waits upon and watches him; in his strongest 
fits her voice will soothe him; he was so 
seized this morning when I called—it was 
fearful ; the person whom I had forced upon 
her, out of regard for her personal safety, could 
hardly keep him down; yet she took up her 
guitar— her poor eyes blinded with tears —her 
hand more nerveless and unstrung than the 





weak instrument. He did not heed the chords, 
but, when she sung —and sing she did, in that | 
poor shattered cottage—she, whose voice used | 
to be applauded to the echoes not long since, | 
when she sung—his fingers ceased their fierce | 
grapplings, his eyes by degrees returned to 
their humanity, he lay quite still—perfectly 
still; at last a moisture sprang to his heated 
eye-balls—she singing, my lord, all the time— 
tears burst on cheeks that were fever-flushed— 
still, my lord, that suffering woman sung—at 
last he turned his gaze on her. God! how her 
hands trembled then! In another moment he 
called her by her name, ‘ Margaret.’ She did 
not rush to him as a thoughtless woman would, ; 
but dropped the instrument, still singing softly, | 
then crept towards him, crawled on the poor, 
bed whereon he lay, and, thé paroxysm over, 
the maniac sobbed and cried upon that faithful 
bosom that loved him better a thousand times | 
than in the hours of his prosperity.’ ”’ 

The faithful, warm-hearted Irish nurse de- 
serves a few lines to herself. She is, to our 
thinking, the true heroine of the story. 

** Unlettered, yet not ignorant, her ideas, if 
conveyed in good authorised English, would 
have been considered worth remembering for 
their quaintness and originality, if not for their 
justness and propriety. She had looked at the 
world ‘fore and aft;’ she had ‘married, like 
most Irish girls, for love, not prudence, and 
had remained, as (thank God !) so many of her 
countrywomen do, true and faithful to a man 
who was little better than a brute, for no other 
reason than that he was her husband. She 
had been with him in the Peninsula, returned 
with him to England, and buried him, to use 
-her own phrase, ‘dacent,’ after watching his 
sick bed, and enduring his increased ill temper, 
for many months. He was a soldier; and it 
was during ‘her wanderings abroad that Katty 
became acquainted with the mysteries of sundry 
* made dishes,’ which entitled her to the rank 


and reputation of a. first-rate cook. Katty, 
moreover, was stern and honest; fond of hu. 
mour, and gifted with a light yet tender heart. 
She was still in the prime of life; with a round 
joyous expression of countenance, and eyes 


sparkling, either in tears or smiles. Some- 
times it was said they sparkled with more than 
natural spirit, but only she declared, ‘whin 
she had the devil’s own dinner and all to dress,’ 
and no one with understanding to help her. 
What could she do but take a thimblefull, to 
keep up her heart? On such occasions it was 
her invariable practice to cry after her husband, 
who, according to her own account, must have 
been a gigantic monster, ‘standing six foot 
three in his stocking-vamps, the pride of the 








regiment, and so fond of the army that he'd 


fight with his own shadow, sooner than get 
out of practice. Yet,’ she would add, with 
characteristic feeling, ‘ sure he had the first of 
my heart's love, and the last of it is in his 
grave.’ ” 

Mrs. Cavendish Jones is a*clever sketch, as 
also is General Peronett ; but the whole pro- 
duction ‘is so truly deserving of every praise, 
that we will not intrude longer, except to wish 
that all our readers may enjoy the gratification 
of reading it. : 





Loiterings of Travel. By N. P. Willis, author 
of * Pencillings by the Way,” ‘ Inklings of 
Adventure,” ** Melanie,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1840. Longman, and Co. 


Lieut and lively, Mr. Willis has here given }. 


us another very miscellaneous work, in which 
remarks on men and things, seen as he loitered 
about the world, poetical effusions, and a num- 
ber of short tales of various character, form 
altogether a medley of pleasant gossipry and 
amusing reading. In his preface, he offers 
some reflections applicable to his preceding pub- 
lications, which, in justice to them and the 
present volumes, we will also adopt as our 
introduction. 

“T am free,” he says, ‘to confess that no 
age interests me like the present ; that no pic- 
tures of society since the world began are half 
so entertaining to me as those of English 
society in our day; and that, whatever com- 
parison the living great men of England may 
sustain with those of other days, there is no 
doubt in my mind that English social life, at 
the present moment, is at a higher pitch of 
refinement and cultivation than it was ever 
here or elsewhere since the world began—con- 
sequently it, and all who form and figure in it, 
are dignified and legitimate subjects of curiosity 
and speculation. The Count Mirabel and Lady 
Bellair of D’Israeli’s last romance are, to my 
mind, the cleverest portraits, as well as the 
most entertaining characters, of modern novel- 
writing ; and D’Israeli, by the way, is the only 
English author who seems to have the power of 
enlarging his horizon, and getting a perspective 
view of the times he lives in. His novels are 
far more popular in America than in England, 
because the Atlantic is to us a century. We 
picture to durselves England and Victoria as 
we picture to ourselves England and Elizabeth. 
We relish an anecdote of Sheridan Knowles as 
we should one of Ford or Marlowe. This im- 
mense ocean between us is like the distance of 
time; and while all that is minute and be- 
wildering is lost to us, the greater lights of the 
age and the prominent features of society stand 
out apart, and we judge of them like posterity. 
Much as I have myself lived in England, I have 
never been able to remove this long perspective 
from between my eye and the great men of 
whom I read and thought on the other side of 
the Atlantic. When I find myself in the same 
room with the hero of Waterloo, my blood 
creeps as if J had seen Cromwell or Marl. 
borough ; and I sit down afterwards to describe 
how he looked, with the eagerness with which 
I should communicate to my friends some disin- 
terred description of these renowned heroes by 
a contemporary writer. If Cornelius Agrippa 
were redivivus, in short, and would shew me 
his magic mirror, I should as soon call up 
Moore as Dryden — Wordsworth or Wilson as 
soon as Pope or Crichton. This is a great 
ado, you will think, O kind and considerate 
preface-reader, about a very small portion of the 
book ; but other productions of mine in this 
vein having been reviewed as ‘ scandal,’ I wish 
you to grant me that nothing ill-natured or re- 





proachful—no scandal, in other words—could 
possibly spring out of the spirit in which I have 
written. As I said in a former preface, my 
first ‘ Pencillings’ of living men and manners 
were written for my country-people only, and 
only they, I presumed, would ever hear of or 
be interested in them. They were sketched in 
the warmest admiration of the men of genius 
and the phases of society described. They had 
no pretensions. I would gladly have kept them 
the other side of the water. But after five years 
the book is still selling in fresh editions in 
England; and I am fated, very much against 
my will, to be best known out of my own 
country by my hastiest and most trivial produc- 
tions. I trust it will not always be so.” 

A portion of the first volume is occupied with 
England ; and from its sketches we select a 
rather original view of our much-abused 
climate :-— 

‘Tt is almost a matter of course to decry the 
climate of England. ‘The English writers 
themselves talk of the suicidal months; and it 
is the only country where part of the livery of a 
mounted groom is his master’s great-coxt strapped 
about his waist. It is certainly a damp climate, 
and the sun shines less in England than’ in 
most other countries. But to persons of full 
habit, this moisture in the air is extremely 
agreeable; and the high condition of all animals 
in England, from man downwards, proves its 
healthfulness. A stranger who has been accus- 
tomed to a brighter sky, will, at first, find a 
gloom in the grey light so characteristic of an 
English atmosphere; but this soon wears off, 
and he finds a compensation, as far as the eye is 
concerned, in the exquisite softness of the ver- 
dure, and the deep and enduring brightness of 
the foliage. The effect of this moisture on the 
skin is singularly grateful. The pores become 
accustomed to a healthy action, which is un- 
known in other countries; and the bloom by 
which an English complexion is known all over 
the world is the index of an activity in this im- 
portant part of the system, which, when first 
experienced, is almost like a new sensation. 
The transition to a dry climate, such as ours, 
deteriorates,the condition and quality of the skin, 
and produces a feeling, if I may so express it, 
like that of being glazed. It is a common re- 
mark in England, that an officer’s wife and 
daughters follow his regiment to Canada at the 
expense of their complexions ; and it is a well- 
known fact that the bloom of female beauty 
is, in our country, painfully evanescent. 
The climate of America is, in many points, 
very different from that of France and Great 
Britain. In the middle and northern states, 
it is a dry, invigorating, bracing climate, in 
which a strong man may do more work than in 
almost any other, and which makes continual 
exercise or occupation of some sort absolutely 
necessary. With the exception of the ‘ Indian 
summer,’ and here and there a day scattered 
through the spring and the hot mouths, there 
is no weather tempered so finely that one would 
think of passing the day in merely enjoying it, 
and life is passed, by those who have the mis- 
fortune to be idle, in continual and active dread 
of the elements. The cold is so acrid, and the 
heat so sultry, and the changes from one to the 
other are so sudden and violent, that no enjoy- 
ment can be depended upon out of doors, and 
no system of clothing or protection is good for 
a day together. He who has full occupation for 
head and hand (as by far the greatest majority 
of our countrymen have) may live as long in 
America as in any portion of the globe — vide 
the bills of mortality. He whose spirits lean 
upon the temperature of the wind, or whose 
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nerves require a genial and constant atmosphere, 
may find more favourable climes ; and the habits 
and delicate constitutions of scholars and people 
of sedentary pursuits generally, in the United 
States, prove the truth of the observation. 
The habit of regular exercise in the open air, 
which is found to be so salutary in England, is 
searcely possible in America. It is said, and 
said truly, of the first, that there is no day in 
the year when a lady may not ride comfortably 
on horseback; but with us, the extremes of 
heat and cold, and the tempestuous character 
of our snows and rains, totally forbid, to a 
delicate person, any thing like regularity in 
exercise. The consequence is, that the habit 
rarely exists, and the high and glowing health 
so common in England, and consequent, no 
donbt,upon the equable character of the climate, 
in some measure, is with us sufficiently rare 
toexcite remark. ‘ Very English-looking’ is a 
common phrase, and means very healthy-look- 
ing. Still our people last; and though I 
should define the English climate as the one 
in which the human frame is in the highest 
condition, I should say of America, that it is 
the one in which you could get the most work 
out of it. Atmosphere, in England and Ame- 
rica, is the first of the necessaries of life. In 
Italy, it is the first of its luxuries.” 

From England, our author dashes off at once 
to Washington; and as, agreeably to his canons, 
the descriptions of that distant spot must pos. 
sess most attractions for English readers, we 
shall turn to them for a few of our extracts. 

“ The paradox of ‘ the more one does, the 
more one can do,’ is resolved in life at Wash- 
ington with more success than I have seen it 
elsewhere, The inexorable bell at the hotel 
or boarding-house pronounces the irrevocable 
and swift transit of breakfast to all sleepers 
after eight. The elastic depths of the pillow 
have scarcely yielded their last feather to the 
pressure of the sleeper’s head, before the 
drowse is rudely shaken from his eyelids, and 
with an alacrity which surprises himself, he 
finds his toilet achieved, his breakfast over, 
and himself abroad to lounge in the sunshine 
till the flag waves on the Capitol. He would 
retire to his chamber to read during these two 
or three vacant hours, but the one chair in his 
pigeon-hole creaks, or has no back or bottom, 
or his anthracite fire is out, or is too hot for 
the size of the room ; or, in short, Washington, 
from whatever cause, is a place where none 
read except those who stand up to a padlocked 
newspaper. The stars and stripes, moving 
over the two wings of the Capitol at eleven, 
announce that the two chambers of legislation 
are in session, and the hard-working idler 
makes his way to the senate or the house, 
He lingers in the lobby awhile, amused with 
the button-hole seizers plying the unwilling 
ears of members with their claims, or enters 
the library, where ladies turn over prints, and 
enfilade, with their battery of truant eyes, the 
comers-in at the green-door. He then gropes 
up the dark staircase to the senate gallery, and 
stifles in the pressure of a hot gallery, for- 
getting, like listeners at a crowded opera, that 
bodily discomfort will unlink the finest har- 
monies of song or oratory. ‘Thence he descends 
to the rotunda to draw breath and listen to the 
more practical, but quite us earnest, eloquence 
of candidates for patents; and passes, after 
awhile, to the crowded gallery of the house, 
where, by some acoustic phenomena in the 
construction of the building, the voices of the 
speakers come to his ear as articulate as water 
from a narrow-necked bottle. ¢ Small blame 


© them !* he thinks, however: for behind the 





brexia columns are grouped all the fair forms | 
of Washington; and in making his bow to} 


two hundred despotic lawgivers in feathers and 
velvet, he is readily consoled that the duller 
legislators who yield to their sway are inau- 
dible and forgotten. To this upper house drop 
in, occasionally, the younger or gayer members 
of the lower, bringing, if not political scandal, 


at Jeast some slight résumer of what Mr. ! 


Somebody is beating his desk about below ; 
and thus, crammed with the day’s trifles, 
or the day’s business, and fatigued from 
heel to eyelid, our idler goes home at five to 
dress for dinner, and the night’s campaign, 
having been up and on his legs for ten mortal 
hours. Cold water and a little silence in his 
own room have rather refreshed him, and he 
dines at six with a party of from fifteen to 
twenty-five persons. He discusses the vital 
interests of fourteen millions of people over a 
glass of wine with the man whose vote, possibly, 
will decide their destiny, and thence hurries to 
a ball-room crammed like a perigord pie, where 
he pants, elbows, eats supper, and waltzes till 
three in the morning. How human constitu- 
tions stand this, and stand it daily and nightly, 
from the beginning to the end of a session, may 
well puzzle the philosophy of those who rise 
and breakfast in comfortable leisure. * 
Some eccentric mechanic has presented the 
President with a sulky, made entirely (except 
the peg | of rough-cut hickory, with the 
bark on. It looks rude enough, but has very 
much the everlasting look of old Hickory 
himself; and if he could be seen driving a 
high-stepping, bony, old iron-grey steed in it, 
any passer-by would see that there was as 
much fitness in the whole thing as in the 
chariot of Bacchus and his reeling leopards. 
Some curiously twisted and gnarled branches 
have been very ingeniously turned into handles 
and whip-box, and the vehicle is compact and 
strong.” 

As we have just seen a British Queen in 
procession to open Parliament, we may as well 
note how an American President performs the 
same ceremony, Mr. Van Buren, on succeeding 
General Jackson. 

“The republican procession, consisting of 
the presidents and their families, escorted by a 
small volunteer corps, arrived soon after twelve. 
The General and Mr. Van Buren were in the 
Constitution phaeton,* drawn by four greys, 
and as it entered the gate, they both rode un- 
covered. Descending from the carriage at the 
foot of the steps, a passage was made for them 
through the dense crowd, and the tall white 
head of the old chieftain, still uncovered, went 
steadily up through the agitated mass, marked 
by its peculiarity from all around it. I was in 
the crowd thronging the opposite side of the 
court, and lost sight of the principal actors in 
this imposing drama, tiil they returned from 
the Senate Chamber. A temporary platform 
had been laid, and railed in on the Broad stair 
which supports the portico, and, for all prepa- 
ration to one of the most important and most 
meaning and solemn ceremonies on earth — for 
the inauguration of a chief magistrate over a 
republic of fifteen millions of freemen — the 
whole addition to the open air, and the presence 
~¥ “Made of the old wood of the frigate Constitution. 
It has a seat for two, with a driver's box, covered with a 
superb hammercloth, and set up rather high infront; the 
wheels and body are low, and there are bars for baggage 
behind ; altogether, for lightness and elegance, it would 

a creditable turn-out for Long Acre. ‘The material is 
excessively beautiful—a fine-grained oak, polished to a 
very high degree, with its colours delicately brought out 
by a coat of varnish, The wheels are very slender snd 
light, but strong, and, with all its finish, it looks a vehicle 


pa a great deal of service, A portrait of the Con- 
stitution, under full sail, is painted on the panels,” 





oetinetninmsemmeeneeemnenentnnemeeinammntll 
of the people, was a volume of Holy Writ. In 
comparing the impressive simplicity of this con- 
summation of the wishes of a mighty people, 
with the tricked -out ceremonial and hollow 
show which embarrasses a corresponding event 
in other lands, it was impossible not to feel that 
the moral sublime was here — that a transac. 
tion so important, and of such extended and 
weighty import, could borrow nothing from 
drapery or decoration, and that the simple pre- 
sence of the Sacred Volume, consecrating the 
act, spoke more thrillingly to the heart than 
the trumpets of a thousand heralds. The 
crowd of diplomatists and senators in the rear 
of the columns made way, and the Ex- Presi- 
dent and Mr. Van Buren advanced with un- 
covered heads. A murmur of feeling rose up 
from the moving mass below, and the infirm 
old man, emerged from a sick chamber, which 
his physician had thought it impossible he 
should leave, bowed to the people and, still 
uncovered in the cold air, took his seat beneath 
the portico. Mr. Van Buren then advanced, 
and with a voice remarkably distinct, and with 
great dignity, read his address to the people. 
The air was elastic, and the day still; and it is 
supposed that near twenty thousand persons 
heard him from his elevated position distinctly. 
I stood myself on the outer limit of the auwd ; 
and though I lost occasionally a sentence from 
the interruption near by, his words came clearly 
articulated to my ear. When the address was 
closed, the Chief Justice advanced and admi- 
nistered the oath. As the book touched the 
lips of the new President, there arose a general 
shout, an expression of feeling common enough 
in other countries, but drawn with difficulty 
from an American assemblage. The sons and 
the immediate friends of Mr. Van Buren, then 
closed about him; the Ex-President, the Chief 
Justice, and others, gave him the hand in con- 
gratulation, and the ceremony was over. They 
descended the steps, the people gave one more 
shout as they mounted the Constitution car- 
riage together, and the procession returned 
through the avenue, followed by the whole po- 
pulation of Washington. Mr. Van Buren held 
a levee immediately afterwards, but I endea- 
voured in vain to get my foot over the threshold. 
The crowd was tremendous. At four, the diplo- 
matic body had an audience; and in replying 
to the address of Don Angel Calderon, the 
President astonished the gold coats, by address. 
ing them as the democratic corps. The repre- 
sentatives of the crowned heads of Europe stood 
rather uneasily under the epithet, till it was 
suggested that he possibly meant to say diplo- 
matic. * .* * Aside from society, the 
only amusement in Washington is frequenting 
the Capitol. If one has a great deal of patience 
and nothing better to do, this is very well ; 
and it is very well at any rate till one becomes 
acquainted with the heads of the celebrated men 
in both thechambers, with the noble architecture 
of the building, and the routine of business. 
This done, it is time wearily spent for a spec- 
tator. The finer orators seldom speak, or sel- 
dom speak warmly ; the floor is oftenest occu- 
pied by prosing and very sensible gentlemen, 
whose excellent ideas enter the mind more 
agreeably by the eye than the ear, or, in other 
words, are better delivered by the newspapers, 
and there is a great deal of formula and etiquet- 
tical sparring which is not even entertaining to 
the members, which consumes time ‘ consum-~ 
edly.’ Now and then the Senate adjourns 
when some oue of the great orators has taken 
the floor, and you are sure of a great effort the 
next morning. If you are there in time, and 


can sit, like Atlay with a world on your back, 
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you may enjoy a front seat, and hear oratory, 
unsurpassed, in my opinion, in the world.” 

We cannot undertake, in this review, to 
meddle with the little romances and tales which 
fill nearly two-thirds of these volumes. They 
are of all kinds, and shew much versatility of 
talent. ‘The whole concludes with an epistolary 
journal during the last year in England, and a 
visit to the famous Eglintoun Tournament, 
from which we copy the following touching 
relation; — 

* An eminent clergyman one evening be- 
came the subject of conversation, and a wonder 
was expressed that he had never married. 
* That wonder,’ said Miss P. > * Was once 
expressed to the reverend gentleman himself in 
my hearing, and he told a story, in answer, 
which I will tell you ; and perhaps, slight as it 
may, seem, it is the history of other hearts as 
sensitive and delicate as his own. Soon after 
his ordination, he preached, once every Sabbath, 
for a clergyman in a small village, not twenty 
miles from London. Among his auditors, from 
Sunday to Sunday, he observed a young lady, 
who always occupied a certain seat, and whose 
close attention began insensibly to grow to him 
an object of thought and pleasure. She left the 
church as soon as service was over, and it so 
chanced that he went on for a year without 
knowing her name ; but his sermon was never 
written without many 4 thought how she 
would approve it, nor preached with satisfaction 
unless he read approbation in her face. Gra- 
dually he came to think of her at other times 
than when writing sermons, and to wish to see 
her on other days than Sundays: but the weeks 
slipped on; and though he fancied that she 
grew paler and thinner, he never brought him- 
self to the resolution either to ask her name or 
to seek to speak with her. By these silent steps, 
however, love had worked into his heart ; and 
he had made up his mind to seek her acquaint- 
ance and marry her, if possible, when one day 
he was sent for to minister ata funeral. The 
face of the corpse wasethe same that had looked 
up to him Sunday after Sunday, till he had 
learned to make it a part of his religion and his 
life.. He was unable to perform the service, 
and another clergyman present officiated ; and 
after she was buried, her father took him aside, 
and begged, his pardon for giving him pain, 
but he could not resist the impulse to tell him 
that his daughter had mentioned his ame with 
her last. breath, and, he was afraid that a con- 
cealed affection for him had hurried her to the 
grave. ‘Since that,’ said the clergyman in 

question, ‘my heart has been dead within me, 
* and: Llook forward only. I shall speak to her 
in heaven.’”’ 

Two or three bits from the Tournament, and 
we must close. Arrival at Ardrossan : 

A Gael, who did not comprehend a syllable 
of such English as a Yankee delivers, shoulder- 
ed my portmanteau without direction or re- 
quest, and travelled away, to the inn, where he 
deposited it, and held out his hand in silence. 
There was certainly quite enough said between 
us; and, remembering the boisterous accompa- 
niment with which the claims of porters are 
usually pushed upon one’s notice, I could well 
wish that Gaelic tide-waiters were more com- 
mon. * Any room, landlord ?’ was the first 
question. ‘ Not a cupboard, sir,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘Can you give me some breakfast 2’ 
asked fifty others in a breath. ‘ Breakfast will 
be put upon all the tables presently, gentlemen,’ 
said the dismayed Boniface, glancing at the 
crowds who were pouring in, and, Scotchman. 
like, making no promises to individuals, 
* Landlord ” vociferated » gentleman from the’ 





other side of the hall, ‘ what the devil does this 
mean? Here's the room I engaged a fortnight 
ago occupied by a dozen people shaving and 
dressing!’ ‘ I canna help it, sir! Ye're wel- 
come to.turn ’em a’ out—if ye can !” said the 
poor man, lifting up his hands in despair, and 
retreating to the kitchen. The hint was a good 
one; and taking up my own portmanteau, I 
opened a door in one of the passages. It led 
into a small apartment, which in more roomy 
times might have been a pantry, but was now 
occupied by three beds and a great variety of 
baggage. There was a twopenny glass on the 
mantel-piece, and a drop or two of water in a 
pitcher ; and where there were sheets, I could 
make shift for a towel. I found presently, by 
the way, that I had had a narrow escape of 
surprising some one in bed, for the sheet which 
did duty as a napkin was still warm withthe 
pressure of the newly-fled occupant. Three or 
four smart-looking damsels,; in caps, looked in 
while I was engaged in my toilet; and this, 
with one or two slight observations made in the 
apartment, convinced me that I had intruded 
on the dormitory of the ladies’ maids belonging 
to the various parties in the house. A hurried 
‘God bless us!’ as they retreated, however, 
was all either of reproach or remonstrance that 
I was troubled with; and I emerged with a 
smooth chin in time for breakfast, very much 
to the envy and surprise of my less enterprising 
companions. There was a great scramble for 
the tea and toast; but, uniting forces with a 
distinguished literary man, whose acquaintance 
1 had been fortunate enough to make on board 
the steamer, we managed to get places at one 
of the tables, and achieved our breakfasts in 

tolerable comfort.” 
Among the well-wet tilters, Mr. W. says: 
** The Knight of the Dragon, who had been 
out to look after his charger, was being wiped 
dry by a friendly pocket handkerchief, and all 
countenances had fallen with the barometer. 
It was time for the procession to start, however, 
and the knights appeared, one by one, armed 
cap-a-pié, all save the helmet, till at last the 
hall was crowded with steel-clad and chivalric 
forms ; and they waited only for the advent of 
the Queen of Beauty. After admiring not a 
little the manly bearing and powerful ‘ thewes 
and sinews’ displayed by the array of modern 
English nobility, in the trying costumes and 
harness of olden time, I stepped out upon the 
lawn, with some curiosity to see how so much 
heavy metal was to be got into a demipique 
saddle. After one or two ineffectual attempts, 
foiled partly by the restlessness of his horse, 
the first knight called ingloriously for a chair. 
Another scrambled over with great difficulty ; 
and I fancy, though Lord Waterford and Lord 
Eglinton, and one other whom I noticed, 
mounted very gallantly and gracefully, the 
getting to saddle was possibly the most difficult 
feat of the day. The ancient achievement of 
leaping on the steed’s back from the ground, in 
complete armour, would certainly have broken 
the spine of any horse present, and was pro- 
bably never done but in story. Once in the 
saddJe, however, English horsemanship told 
well; and one of the finest sights. of the day, 
I thought, was the breaking away of a power- 
ful horse from the grooms, before his rider had 
gathered up his reins, and a career at furious 
speed through the open park, during which the 
steel-encumbered horseman rode as safely as a 
fox-hunter, and subdued the affrighted animal, 
and brought him back in a style worthy of a 
wreath from the Queen of Beauty.” 
* * * * aa 


* The Jester rode into the Hata upon a grey 





steed, shaking his bells over his head, and 
dressed in an odd costume of blue and yellow, 
with a broad-flapped hat, asses’ ears, &c. His 
character was not at first understood by the 
crowd ; but he soon began to excite merriment 
by his jokes, and no little admiration by his 
capital riding. He was a professional person, 
I think it was said, from Astley’s; but as he 
spoke with a most excellent Scotch ‘ burr,’ he 
easily for an indigenous ‘fool.’ He rode 
from side to side of the lists during the whole 
of the tournament, borrowing umbrellas, quiz. 
zing the knights, &c. One of the most strik. 
ing features of the procession was the turn-out 
of the Knight of the Gael, Lord Glenlyon, with 
seventy of his clansmen at his back in plaid and 
philibeg ; and a finer exhibition of calves (with. 
out a joke) could scarce be desired. They fol- 
lowed their chieftain on foot; and when the 
procession separated, took up their places in 
line along the palisade, serving as a guard to 
the lists. After the procession had twice made 
the circuit of the enclosure, doing obeisance to 
the Queen of Beauty, the Jester had possession 
of the field while the knights retired to don 
their helmets (hithertocarried by their esquires), 
and to await the challenge to combat.” 

To this we shall only add, that the Jester 
was not personated by any one from Astley’s, 
but by M‘Ian, one of the best performers in his 
line upon the stage, and a very clever artist and 
accomplished fellow to boot in all situations. 








WOOD ENGRAVING IN FRANCE. 
(Third Notice. } 

Fables de La Fontaine. (Illustrations by 
Grandville.) 2 vols. 8vo.._Voyages de Gul- 
liver. (New Translation, with Illustrations 
by Grandville.) 2 vols. 8vo.—Aventures de 
Robinson Crusoé. (New Translation, I)- 
lustrations by Grandville, Baron, and Fran- 
gais). 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, Fournier. 

Contes et Nouvelles de La Fontaine. . (Ilustra- 
tions by Tony Johannot, &c.) 8vo. Paris, 
Bourdin. 

Le Diable Boiteux, par Lesage. (Illustrations 
by Tony Johannot.) 8vo. Paris, Bourdin. 

WE give above the titles of some of the more 

recently published works, which follow more or 

less in the train of ‘‘ Gil Blas,’ Moliére, and 

Don Quixote.” We believe that the greater 

number of the books here enumerated were 

completed in the course of the past year. 

The illustrations of the Fables de La Fon- 
taine ave exceedingly beautiful, both as designs 
and as engravings. We think, indeed, that 
this is one of the best, if not the best, of all the 
French illustrated books. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more elegant and entertaining present 
for young people. We give two specimens of 
the engravings. The first illustrates the fable 
of the bulls and the frogs. The two bulls are 
engaged in unflinching warfare on the border 
of the marsh ; the stoical indifference of one of 
the frogs, quietly smoking his pipe of reed, and 
wondering at the emotion of his fellow-croaker, 
is admirably depicted; and not less so the im- 
passioned gestures of the other, terror-struck 
with the presentiment that they must soon be 
trampled under the feet of the vanquished or 
of the vanquisher. In the distance we have a 
scene which brings home to us more strongly 
and vividly the moral of the story :—- 


** Hélas! on voit 
Lés petits ont pati des sottises 


ny de tout tem) 


y ’ grands.” 


The other cut which we give from this work, 
illustrating the fable of the villager and the 
serpent, is a remarkahly goad specimen of wood- 
evgraving. The face and body of the villager, 
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and particularly the countenance of the child, 
are full of effect. 

The Tales of La Fontaine, published by 
Bourdin, is also illustrated by some very 
fine woodcuts. But the nature of this book 
renders it impossible that it should ever be 
popular in England; and the defect in its 
character which renders the text obnoxious 
generally to modern ears, makes the illus. 
trations much more obnoxious to modern 
eyes. We are of course speaking with re- 
gard to the attempt to give this book the 
extensive circulation which alone can repay 
the expense of illustrating it in such a style. 
The designs that embellish La Fontaine's 
Tales are not so remarkable as those in 
many other similar publications; although 
bearing high names, yet they have not much 
originality, aud a great part of them are little 
better than modifications of the pictures which 
adorned the older editions of the same work. 
The engraving in some of the woodcuts is very 
fine ; several of them are by English wood- 
engravers ; but we are inclined, on the whole, 
to prefer the style displayed in the French cuts. 

The illustrated edition of the Devil on 
Two Sticks is an attempt to rival Paulin’s 
‘© Gil Blas,” and not without a considerable 
degree of success. The woodcuts, which are 
chiefly from the graver of Bréviére, are very 
spirited, and the book merits al the 
popularity which it is likely to have. 

It is somewhat singular that the French 
booksellers should have led the way in pub. 


lishing illustrated editions of English standard 
authors, and even pointed out to us the choice 
we ought to make. Robinson Crusoe and Gul- 
liver are both calculated to be popular books. 
Gulliver, in particular, is most profusely em~ 
bellished with engravings ; and, with the ex- 


ception of one or two cuts, where the artist has 
carried out the ideas of the author, so as to 
trespass a little on the rules of propriety, those 
engravings are of a most attractive kind. There 
is, however, one drawback on the illustrations 
of Gulliver which strikes us. In the voyage to 
Lilliput, the difference in magnitude between 
the voyager and the in whose country he 
is thrown, compels artist to draw most of 
-~ i whe so small a —s it is impos- 
sible to them any degree of expression, aud 
they look too much like the characters in a 


puppet-show—we mean, too much so to be re. | al 


peated so often. This, however, is an objection 
which applies only to one ion of the two 
volumes. We believe that an English edition 
of Gulliver is in the press, with the French 
cuts. The two cuts on the preceding page, 
both taken from the voyage to Lilliput, will 
= as specimens of the embellishments of this 
work, 





LORD CHATMAM’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vols. Ill. and IV. , Murray. 

WE introduced this very valuable publication 
to our readers on its appearance last week, and 
afforded i¢ as much illustration as our time and 
limits would allow. The extracts we selected 
were striking, and curiously applicable to great 
questions of the present day; but we must now 
expatiate on a few other topics. The following 
letter is remarkably characteristic of a great 
potentate, and the state of our foreign affairs 
at the time :— 


“ Sir Andrew Mitchell to the Earl of Chatham. 
** (Private: for your lordship only.) 
Berliu, August 21, 1766. 
‘“* My Lord,—Upon my arrival here, 1 took 
the earliest opportunity of making your lord- 
* ship’s compliments to the King of i 


which were extremely well received; and he 
desired me to take the first proper occasion of 
assuring you of his esteem and friendship, as 
well as of the sense he had of your constant 
attachment and regard for him; and he con- 
cluded with saying, that he hoped your lord- 
ship would again be prevailed upon to take a 
share in government. I told him freely that I 
thought that period near at hand. The event 
has justified my prediction, and I hope his 
Prussian majesty will be more tractable and 
pliant whilst vou are at the head of the admi- 
nistration. The high opinion he has of your 
lordship’s honour and probity cannot fail to 
create a confidence, which may be greatly use- 
ful to the public. The duty of my station, as 
well as the affection I bear to you as a friend, 
oblige me to disclose to you some of the weak- 
nesses of my hero. Great men have their fail- 
ings ; if they had none, they would be too much 
for humanity. His is that of vanity, and a 
desire, on every occasion, to have the lead, or 
at least to seem to have it. The first might 
be dangerous; the.second, I mean the appear- 
ance of leading, may be yielded with advantage, 
in order to draw him into such measures as are 
really for his interest, but without shocking 
his vanity. To apply what I have said to the 
present case. Though I most heartily approve 
nomination of my friend Mr. Stanley, I 
have wished that it had been kept in 
till the King of Prussia had been con- 
I cannet doubt of his having approved 
and that this mark of attention might 
induced him to concur more readily in 
plan proposed. Besides, as that 
aturally of a suspicious temper, he 
(notwithstanding all the dssur- 
be given to the contrary) that 
and Russia have already con- 
certed this alliance between them without his 
participation, and that they mean to force him 
into it. 
light, he will either not enter into it, or, if he 
does, he will never abide by it. Another cir- 
cumstance which may serve to indispose him I 
shall mention to your lordship, and to you 
only; which is, that the nomination of an 
ambassador to the court of Russia, who is only 
to call upon him en passant, may make him 
jealous of the preference given to that court; 
for, though upon some occasions he laughs at 
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them in whatever he thinks touches his rank, 
dignity, and consideration. I like extremely 
your maxim of salvé majestate: though it has 
not been constantly practised, I am persuaded 
your lordship will never swerve from it; and, 
| therefore, I most sincerely wish that you may 
j\long remain at the head of affairs, to restore 
|strength and dignity to the crown, confidence 
to the people, and respect and honour from 
|foreign nations towards your native country. 
|I ever am most affectionately, my dear lord, 
yours, &c. &c. Anprew MircHeEtt.” 

We inserted one letter to shew the firmness 
with which George III. supported his minister, 
and the confidence he reposed in him; the fol- 
lowing is another interesting example of the 
intercourse between the crown and its ser- 
vants :— 

“ The Earl of Bristol to the Countess of 
Chatham. 





March 2, 1767. 
“ Madam, —I should make a great many 
|excuses for taking the liberty of troubling your 
ladyship with a letter, but that I prefer this 
method of conveying the king’s commands, 
which I was honoured with this morning to 





Prussia, | Lord Chatham, rather than to send a letter 


If he should anhappily see it in this| 


1 formalities, no man is more tenacious of 


directed immediately to himself, as your lady. 
ship will be best able to judge of the proper 
time of making the communication to his lord. 
ship. His majesty ordered me to express, in 
the strongest and the amplest terms, his own 
steadiness and resolution to support Lord 
Chatham ; that his majesty wished to infuse 
his own firmness into the breasts of those who 
grew apprehensive, and was convinced that, 
as soon as Lord Chatham’s health would allow 
of his taking that active part he was persuaded 
his zeal prompted him to, but illness alone 
prevented, all the clouds which are now hang. 
ing over us would be dispersed, and the king 
had no sort of doubt but he would be able to 
assist with his advice as effectually as ever. 
His majesty said he wished to see Lord Chat- 
ham, if it was but for a quarter of an hour; 
that he would not talk upon business, but only 
wanted to have the world know that he had 
attended him, for his own mind was not 
wavering ; that he knewit was the same thing 
whether he opened the door of the closet at 
present to the opposition, or suffered those 
gentlemen to force it open: he was a prisoner 
and bound, whenever they set their foot 
within the closet; as for losing questions, 
that did not intimidate his majesty: he 
would stand his ground and be the last to 
yield, although he stood single. It would ill 
become me to add anything from myself, after 
delivering the royalcommands. All my wishes 
are for the speedy recovery of my friend’s 
health, that he may be confirmed in all I have 
made known to him, by the verbal assurances 
| Of the most amiable of masters. I am, with the 
most unfeigned respect, madam, your lady- 
ship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
“ BRISTOL.” 

A very curious note (pages 368 et seq. 
| Vol. iii.) points out some extraordinary coin- 
| cidences between a report of two of Lord 
Chatham’s speeches (ann. 1770) in the MS. 
jof Sir Philip Francis, and the “‘ Letters” of 
Junius; and the inference is, that Francis was 
the author of these celebrated letters. We 
must, however, leave the controversy as we 
find it,* and proceed to a different kind of illus- 
tration of Lord Chatham :— 

While on a visit at Mount Edgecumbe, 
Garrick received the following poetical invi- 
tation from him to visit Burton Pynsent : — 

* Leave, Garrick, the rich landscape, proudly fy 

Docks, forts, and navies, bright’ning all the bay : 

To my plain roof repair, primeval seat! 

Yet there no wonders your quick eye can meet ; 

Save, should you deem it wonderful to find 

Ambition cured, and an unpassion’d mind ; 

A statesman without power, and without gall, 

Hating no courtiers, happier than them all ; 

Bow’d to no yoke, nor crouching for applause ; 

Vot’ry alone to freedom, and the laws. 

Herds, flocks, and smiling Ceres deck our piain, 

And, interspersed, an heart-enlivening train 

Of sportive children frolic o’er the green; 

Meantime pure love looks on, and consecrates the scene. 

Come, then, immortal spirit of the stage, 

Great nature’s proxy, glass of ev’ry age ! 

Come, taste the simple life of patriarchs old, 

Who, = in rural peace, ne’er thought of pomp or 

gold. 


| 





We subjoin Garrick’s answer :— 

“ David Garrick, Esq. to the Earl of Chatham. 
Hampton, February 26, 1772. 

“ My Lord,—It has been said, that there 
is a charm in verses to cure many disorders. 
was weak, and slowly recovering from a fit of 
the stone, when Lord Lyttelton sent me your 
lordship’s favour ; I am now well, and in the 
highest spirits: the only fear at present is, lest, 
from the peculiar force of the charm, they 
should rise beyond their proper pitch, and affect 
me another way. Indeed, my lord, you have put 


~* See also Vol, IV, pp. 1946-6, &c., and the fact 
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my wits to a very severe trial, and it is some 
small compliment to them that my vanity has 
not overset them. The only excuse I can pos- 
sibly make for not sooner acknowledging the 
great honour conferred upon me is, that I did 
not find my mind sufficiently settled to appear 
before your lordship. Though I am thoroughly 
humbled as a poet, and not a little as an actor 
(more inquiries being made after the verses 
addressed to me, that after Lear or Macbeth), 
yet still I think myself more obliged and hoa- 
oured than I have words to express. Even 
you, my lord, cannot exert a greater spirit of 
disinterestedness and benevolence than you 
have done in my favour; for it is as impossible 
for your lordship to receive any additional fame 
by writing the best verses, as it is for me not 
to derive from them every honour and im- 
portance which my vanity or my ambition 
could wish for. Iam, my lord, &c. 
a “TD, Garrick.” 

We pass to another of the matters singu- 
larly applicable to existing circumstances, the 
discussion of privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and the printing of their proceedings :— 


“ The Earl of Chatham to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barré. 
Tuesday, 3 o'clock, March 26, 1771. 

** My dear Sir,—I am extremely indebted to 
you for your obliging trouble, after a long 
fatigue yesterday. The scene is most interest- 
ing, and the day, as I expected, on a matter not 
sufficiently understood, somewhat disjointed. 
To me it seems that the only clue through the 
labyrinth is, that the house becomes flagrantly 
unjust and tyrannical the moment it proceeds 
criminally against magistrates standing for a 
jurisdiction they arc bound to maintain, in a 
conflict of respectable riyhts. Nothing appears 
to me more distinct than declaring their right 
to jurisdiction, with regard to printers of their 
proceedings and debates, and punishing their 
member, and in him his constituents, for what 
he has done in discharge of lis oath and con- 
science as a magistrate.” 

The immediate results are partly explained 
by the following :— 

** John Calcraft, Esq. to the Earl of Chatham. 
Thursday morning, past one o'clock, 
March 28, 1771. 

“ My dear Lord,—After a stranger scene 
than what I had last the honour to inform 
your lordship of, the business is just ended in 
the lord-mayor’s commitment to the Tower. 
The motion first proposed was, to the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms, on account of his 
health. His lordship told the house be was 
much recovered, and desired to go to his 
honourable friend in the Tower. Mr. Ellis 
therefore moved the amendment of the Tower. 
I opposed the punishment on your lordship’s 
ground; Mr. Phipps rose after me, and took 
much larger. He denied the principles on 
which the house had proceeded. Dyson an- 
swered us. On this question littletelse was 
said. There was a division of 202 to 39. 
Barré, Cornwall, and Mr. James Grenville 
went away before the division, in consequence 
of lord-mayor’s last speech. The Rocking- 
hams in general absented ; Burke, Sir George 
Savile, and some others, seceded. Previous to 
this, there was a debate on Ellis’s motion on 
the breach of privilege ; which lasted till eleven 
o'clock, but no division. In the course of it, 
Mr. Wedderburne was fully paid for his inso- 
lence, by Barré and Serjeant Glynn. The 
former dressed him with dignity, propriety, 
and great severity. Lord North disclaimed 
going out, though he wished much for ease and 
retirement. He added, that nothing but the 





king or the mob, who were near destroying 
him to-day, could remove him : he would wea- 
ther out the storm; but his pathetic manner 
and tears rather confirmed than removed my 
suspicions of his very anxious, perplexed situa- 
tion.* The concourse of people who attended 
lord-mayor is incredible. ‘They seized Lord 
North, broke his chariot, had got him amongst 
them, and but for Sir William Meredith's 
interfering, would probably have demolished 
him. This, with the insults to other members, 
caused an adjournment of business for some 
hours. The justices came to the bar to declare 
they could not read the Riot Act, and that their 
constables were overpowered. The sherifis 
were then called upon: they went into the 
crowd, attended by many members, and quieted 
them by five o’clock ; when we preceeded on 
business. Mr. Ellis finished the evening by 
moving a select committee of twenty-one, to be 
chosen by ballot, to inquire into facts and 
circumstatites relative to obstructfons of the 
orders of the house. Mr. Wedderburne added 
a motion for an open one, to inquire into 
the causes of the present riots and tumults.t 
About ten o'clock the people again assembled, 
and are gone to the Mansion House with their 
magistrate. He goes from thence as svon as 
the Tower gates are open.t I must conclude, 
being really worn out; but am, in all situa- 
tions, with the warmest attachment, your lord- 
ship’s ever obliged, faithful, and affectionate 
friend, Joun CaLcrarr.” 

Other political affairs seem to prove that it 
is only the wheel running round, and that 
there is indeed nothing new under the sun. 

In his private and domestic correspondence, 
the character of Lord Chatham shines forth 
resplendently ; but we shall omit his loving 
epistles to find room for oue of his son’s, at the 
age of fourteen :— 


“ The Honourable William Pitt to the 
Earl of Chatham. 
Pembroke Hall, October 15th, 1773. 

“* My dear father will, I hope, believe that 
nothing could make me more happy than his 
kind and pleasing letter, and is I trust assured, 
that its flattering contents must incite me to 
labour in manly virtue and useful knowledge, 
that I may be, on some future day, worthy to 
follow, in part, the glorious example always 
béfore my eyes. How ill-timed was the neglect 
of the post, that should damp with any degree 
of anxiety the rejoicings on the happy ninth of 
October! Our thoughts as ardently hailed the 
auspicious day, as your renowned western 
Luminary ; who, I trust, by the next morning, 
though he sunk that night probably in a bowl 
of punch, 

‘ Had trick’d his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky,’ 
Sunday being the day which he usually cele- 
brates in the gold waistcoat. Lectures in 


* «« In the course of his speech, Lord North expressed 
his conviction, that the mob who had attacked him were 


hired by the minority, to endeavour to effect without 
doors what they despaired of doing within. This brought 
up Mr. William Burke, who said that ‘ it was a falsehood, 
a most egregious falsehood ; that the minority to a man} 
were persons of honour, who scorned such a resource; | 
and that the charge could only emanate from a man who 
was hackneyed in indirect measures.’” 

t **Mr. Wedderburne’s motion was for a committee 
*to inquire into the causes and occasion of the riots and 
tumults of the persons who assembled on Monday last, 
potertay, and this day, in the avenues leading to this 

ouse, and attacked the persons of the members coming 
to attend their duty in parliament.’” 

t «On the following day, Mr, Charles Fox complained 





to the house that the mob in Palace Yard had insulted 
him, broke the glasses of his carriage, and pelted him 
with oranges and stones, &c., and proceeded to complain 
of the conduct of the sheriffs; but the debate was put an 
end to by Lord North, who moved the order of the day, 
which was carried by seventy-five against thirty-one.” 


Quintilian will shortly call me away from the 
pleasure of writing to you; so that I shall be 
able to add but little more. You see by this, 
that I am now settled to business, and the 
tutors make a favourable, I fear a partial, 
report to the master; who has obligingly 
taken the trouble of hearing me himself, and, 
I trust, is not wholly dissatisfied. Health 
smiles on my studies, and a college life grows 
every day more and more agreeable. I re- 
ceived yesterday another most kind letter from 
Burton, for which I am infinitely obliged. I 
was very sorry to find that any thing of gout 
was felt, but I hope all those sensations are, 
before now, perfectly dispersed. I was in 
hopes to have had a few minutes to write 
to my dear mother, and thank her for her let- 
ter ; but I find I must defer it till the next post. 
I therefore beg leave to trouble you with, my 
duty to her, as well as love to brothers and 
sisters: many thanks to the latter for their 
obliging epistles ; which I wish I had time to 
answer. I am, my dear father, your ever 
dutiful and affectionate son, 
Wittram Pirt.” 

William Pitt’s accounts to his mother of his 
father’s speeches, and the debates that followed 
on American questions, and to which he , 
listened, are extremely interesting; but we 
must conelude, which we do with Lord Chat- 
ham’s last letter :— 


“ The Earl of Chatham to the Duke of 
Richmond. 
(From a draught in the handwriting of Lord Pitt. ] 
April Gth, 1778. 
*¢ Lord Chatham presents his respects to the 
Duke of Richmond, and desires to express his 
best thanks for the great honour of the com- 
munication of the motion intended by his 
grace on Tuesday. It is an unspeakable con- 
cern to him, to find himself under so very wide 
a difference with the Duke of Richmond as 
between the sovereignty and allegiance of 
America, that he despairs of bringing about 
successfully any honourable issue. He is in- 
clined to try it, before this bad grows worse. 
Some weakuess still continues in his hands ; 
but he hopes to be in town to-morrow.”* 





Norway, and the Norwegians. By R. G. La- 
tham, Esq. Fellow of King’s College, Cam. 
bridge. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
Bentley. ; 

Turse sketches, drawn with a strong admir- 

ation of the country and people of Norway, are 

on the whole favourable to their social and poli- 
tical condition. Possessing the most democratic 
constitution of any European state, and rising 
rapidly, as Mr. L. assures us, in prosperity ; 
he evokes greater attention to their habits, 
science, literature, and prospects, than has 
hitherto been paid to them, as belonging merely 
to a province of Sweden. It shall be our task 
to advert to the most novel portions, as speci- 
mens of the work; and as our pages have 
often been filled with Norwegian matter, we 
shall deem that sufficient without tracing the 
author’s steps from place to place, and analysing 
or condensing his very desultory information. 

The style, it will be seen, is a little slap. 

dashish.+ National character is thus por- 

trayed :— 
* T said that the Norwegian farmer had 
somewhat of the obstinacy of the English one ; 

I might have added, that he partakes also of 


* « On the ‘morrow,’ Lord Chatham appeared in the 
House of Lords for the last time.” 

+ Ex. gr. “ Luckily our boatman speaks English (in 
a way), for gevil of a sentence of Norse can either of us 
manage to tack together,” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





his prejudices. What a Norwegian says of a 
Swede, should be believed as little as what a 
Briton says of a Frenchman. The prejudice 
between the two nations runs incalculably 
high. When you are told that the Swedes are 
debauched and dissipated, believe it of the 
towns’-people only. If you hear that they are 
drunkards, tell your informant to look at home. 
You may have it instilled into you that they 
are deceitful; wait until you find them so. I 
write upon what I have heard from, not only 
impartial foreigners who have visited the two 
countries, but also from the more enlightened 
Norwegians themselves. That the Swedes are 
belied by their neighbours I have no doubt. 
They are the more energetic nation of the two, 
can do more work for less money, and under- 
sell the natives in labour. What the Irish are 
to us, the Swedes are, in a smaller way, to the 
Norwegians. Hence bad blood between .the 
frontier peasantries. ‘There is a scuffle all 
along the borders every Sunday. Some Swedes 
came to catch lobsters at Laurvig; the Nor- 
wegians spoiled their tackle and bullied them 
off the coast. That Sweden has a despotic 
. government, is her misfortune, less than her 
fault. No man has impugned the courage of 
» the subjects of Charles XII. and Gustavus 
Adolphus. The graves of the Swedes are in 
the country of their enemies. A Dane ora 
German sometimes says, Du pralende Nor- 
mand (Thou boasting Norwegian). Where 
there is smoke there is fire. ‘Ihe Norwegian 
spirit is not indifferent to the cause of freedom. 
They shamed the lukewarmness of greater 
nations in the enthusiasm with which they 
sympathised with the struggles of Poland. 
They crowded the quay to hear the earliest 
tidings, they gave a home to the refugees, and 
supported.them with their purses. Their love 
to the Muscovite is in the inverse ratio to their 
sympathy for his victim. However, the Swedes 
are the pre-eminent haters of every thing 
Russian. Norway’s detestation comes at se- 
cond-hand. England should think well of 
Norway, for Norway thinks well of England. 
At least she did so in the days of Wessel; who 
blames his countrymen for confining their ad- 
miration too exclusively to themselves and 
England :— 
* They deem that men can only come 
From England, or their own cold home.’ 
So sounds a song which criticises the national 
- pretensions of all the nations of Europe, and 
winds up with the conclusion that good and 
bad are pretty equally distributed over all 
countries. “ * —* * QOne of three 
languages, German, English, or French (and 
often more), is sure to be understood by an 
educated Norwegian ; and you soon find out, 
from their conversation, from which of the 
three literatures their information has been 
me gel derived. Radicalism goes with the 
rench, and a hankering after things Danish 
Of my 


with the German modes of thought. 
own personal acquaintances, Wergeland was 
the most of a Gaul, and Daae of an English- 


man. I said that one of these three languages 
was sure to be understood by an educated Nor. 
wegian. This does not mean that the know- 
ledge of them is equal. French and English 
are about equally studied, German more than 
both put together. The Norwegian is more 
English than the Dane, and the Dane more 
German than the Norwegian. In Christiania 
they call a potato a potato, and in Copenhagen 
a kartoffell, after the English and the Ger- 
mans respectively. The Swedes are as French 
as the Danes are German.” 

Of: the Norwegian mode of life, a notion 


may be formed from the author’s description 
of their dietary. He says,— 

** The Norwegians are not pre-eminently a 
cooking nation ; their culinary operations are | 
rather elaborate, as far as they go, than multi-! 
farious. They are also somewhat chronic in | 
duration. I fancy that there is a good deal of | 
superfluous work connected with them. For 
instance, they soak their game before it is 
dressed. But of this more hereafter. They 
reckon not their mode of cooking eggs by the 
hundred, and they delight not in a multipli- 
city of sauces. They stew not down whole 
sheep to make sauce for a single peacock. 
They have no essences with which you can 
eat your own father; or which, if dropped 
on the fingers, would tempt you to gnaw 
them to the bone. They have no vineyards, 
and their cellars scarcely make good the 
want of them. Their beer, like pneumonic 
crepitations, is small. It is of a,fine clear 
amber colour; but so are the waters of the 
Tiber and of the Tagus. What is called! 
brandy is in reality whisky. It is made from | 
either potatoes or corn. A great quantity of 





grouse, arose rather from necessity than from 
choice. That the Londoners set the fashion as 
to what was to be approved of in eating ; that 
the Londoners got their grouse from a distance, 
during the hot weather, and therefore tainted ; 
that they made a virtue of necessity, and pro- 
fessed to like tainted grouse from choice: that 
they extended their notions to other kinds of 
game on one side, and to the rest of their fellow- 
creatures on the other. The Russians, he 
added, who live at a distance from the sea, like 
high oysters—dura messorum ilia——whilst those 
that Jive nearer prefer them with the minimum 
of odour. When railroads are general, and a 
supply of fresher viands take place, the natural 
taste for scentless food (so prophesies Mr. 
Archer) is to return. Horace, who tells us 
that the ancients loved rancid bacon, tells us at 
the same time that they did not do so naturally, 
but that there was a reason for it : 
‘ Rancidum aprum veteres laudabant, non quia nullus 
lis nasus erat, sed credo hac mente,’ &c. 

Rein-deer venison is scarcely so good as that of 
the fallow-deer. It is dry even to parching and 
chipping. Rein-deer tongues, such as we eat 


potatoes for this purpose are grown in the! in England, come from donkeys. I ate at Laur- 
neighbourhood of Laurvig— venenorum ferar.| vig a Jobster plain boiled and hot. Like Lord 
The native produce, however, does not exclude | Chesterfield and his hunting, it is a thing a 
cogniac. I think well of the Norwegian cog-| man should do but once. First catch your fish, 
niac. I drank a good deal of it neat, as a! then dry the flesh, then pound it toa fine flour, 





preservative against the cholera. 
punch deserves all praise. 


punch @ la glace. 
seen currant-juice mixed up. mt 

“ There is more claret than port, and more 
port than madeira. Drink red wine with your 
fish. Fish must swim three times—once in 
water, once in oil, and in wine: So says some 
one in Athenwus. The Norwegians adhere to 
this rule strictly, but I believe unconsciously. 
They make soup of salmon—very good eating. 
Ditto of eels—very good eating. Ditto of pig- 
meat, or pork—not such very good eating. 
Stall-fed animals are not the peculiar products 
of Great Britain, nor are fat beasts confined to 
the south of the Baltic. ‘The swine, to be sure, 
are, in general, rather phthisical in their appear- 
ance than apoplectic.”” 

As for the writer’s own taste in feeding, we 
will not vouch it. He tells us,— 

“Ifa red herring is to be eaten, as it ought 
to be, wave the ceremony of roasting it. Dried 
salmon is better for not having been near a fire. 
In English kitchens, a great deal of good heat 
is wasted. I once found a dried mutton-ham 
in a small posting-house after a long day’s jour- 
ney. The fashion is to eat such things aw na- 
turel. I did so, and enjoyed my meal. By far 
the best part of a Norwegian larder is the fish, 
the game, and the cheese. Small red trout from 
the mountain streains, stripling codfish, a sal- 
mon, and stock-fish, are the chief delicacies, 
whilst the chief sauces are of olive-oil. The 
flesh of the cock-of-the-wood is dark above and 
white beneath. This, with the ptarmigan and 
black grouse, is their chief game. I saw neither 
partridges nor pheasants. When meat is frozen, 
it is thawed by being put in cold water. The 
game flavour of a bird is no recommendation to 
a Norman. So much it is eschewed, that grouse, 
before they are dressed, are left for some hours 
in water to soak, and expel it. This is like 
acting ‘ Hamlet’ with the part’ of the prince 
omitted ; or the scenery of Richmond Hill 
without its wood and the river. Of course, 
nothing like haut-gout is tolerated. My friend 
and host, Mr. Archer of Laurvig, had a theory 
of his own upon this subject. He argued that 


In brandy-punch 
* * 


Their rum j and with this fish-flour make a pudding. There 


> It is best drunk | are worse things in the world than a fish-pud- 
cold. In summer-time you can have it iced, | 


ding. It is a set-off to the soupe au cochon. 


I have} With roasted mutton eat — not currant-jelly, 


but the preserved mountain-ash berries. If 
you wish to taste a cheese to which Cheshire, 
Stilton, and Gruyere, must yield the palm, go 
to Norway and ask for gammel-ost. If a second- 
rate one will suffice, ask for mios-ost. Now 1 
would not be supposed to insinuate that there 
is no such thing as bad cheese in Norway. 
Far from it. 
*O Norway cheeses, ye are like 
To Jeremiah’s figs ; 
The good were very good, the bad 
Too bad to give the pigs.’ 

The day before my departure from the country» 
I supped at Ny Hellisund, with the captain of 
the vessel that was to convey me. Native as he 
was of a county (Suffolk) where they use their 
cheeses as grinding-stones, the cheese to which 
we were that night condemned was too hard, 
too dry, and too sour even for him. Gammel- 
ost is made by mixing skim-milk boiled, with 
cream, or new milk, unboiled, and pressing it in 
a press of a certain antiquity; one that has 
pressed the cheeses not only of many seasons, 
but of many generations. The older this is, the 
higher is the flavour of the cheese. If new milk 
be kept until it becomes of a certain age (a 
month old or so), it grows curdy, and cheesy, 
and not disagreeably acid. This should be 
eaten with brown sugar and oaten biscuits. 
Many a traveller, during the heat of a summer’s 
day, has wished for no more refreshing food 
than this, eaten in the clean dairy of a roadside 
farm-house, out of the smooth white wooden 
bowls in which it stands. Pat a lump of sugar 
in the glass with your wine. It is a maxim, 
that good wine is improved by it, and that bad 
stands in need of it. I cannot say eaperto 
crede.”’ 

Of customs, the following are fair examples :— 

* After dinner, it is usual for all the company 
to shake hands with each other, and return 
mutual compliments for the pleasure of their 
company during the meal. Tak for Maden 
(meaning, thanks for the meat), is the usual 
formula ; it is said not to the host only but to 





the taste for high food, such as venison and 


all the compavy present. Little or no wine is 
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drank after dinner : during, however, that meal, 
a bottle stands between every second or third 
person, from which the company help them- 
selves, or (if there be a lady next to them) their 
neighbour. There is no bowing, and drinking 
wine in the English sense of the word. An in- 
vitation to dinner means that the guest is not to 
stay for tea and supper, neither in Christiania 
nor in Copenhagen. The two meals are per- 
féctly distinct, and require separate and special 
invitations for those that may partake of them. 
After dinner, coffee is served ; the host retires 
for a siesta, and the company disperse. At 
cards, the chief game is whist, aud the savage 
custom (but lately exploded in England) of ex- 
pecting the guests to leave money behind them 
to pay for the cards, and which is called card- 
money, is still kept up in Norway. It is not 
rude to smoke in a drawing-room, but it is cre- 
ditable not to spit upon the floor. 
this, ye transatlantic expectorators! I have 
seen persons waltz with the pipe in their mouth, 
hanging over the lady’s shoulder; but such 
things form the exception rather than the rule.” 

Of the language, fine arts (yet in infancy),* 
and popular literature of Norway, the author 
treats in his usual brief and unceremonious 
manner. We select a sample of the latter— 
the ‘ Rustic Muses :’”? — 

‘* The most popular of these, a song which you 
may hear chanted by two or three dozen carters 
at once, as they return home, not always wholly 
uninspired by beverages more strong than 
water, and lolling, like our own draymen (un- 
fortunately not likely to be fined), upon the 
shafts of their rattling vehicles, is a series of 
verses, to a lively tune, and with meaning as 
follows : == 

** Og Kidre Ve, og Kidre Vand. 
* Then carry wet, and carry dry, 
And carry the reins apart-o; 
And carry who soever will, 
I carry my own sweetheart-o. 
The ruddy roses, and the eyes of blue, 
The pretty girls I hold myself unto ; 
When I do wed, so will I choose; 
So is it pleasant for to live-o.’ 
When, and by what village composer this tune 
was first made, is a point beyond the researches 
of an antiquarian. The bard, too, who indited 
the first verse of the poetry, is as unknown as 
are the predecessors of Homer. Such, however, 
is the measure, to which stanzas are composed 
periodically, just as events take place which call 
for the medium of verse, or lampoons have to 
be written between peasant and peasant. Some 
hundred such must have been sung at different 
times, and forgotten with the event which 
occasioned them. I heard one person repeat 
between twenty and thirty. The following is 
one of them, shewing that the partiality for gay 
regimentals is not confined to any particular 
country, and least of all to our own : — 
‘ Nota college student will T have, 
That sits up and reads in his bed-o; 
But I will have an officer, 
With a feather in his cap upon his head-o. 
The ruddy roses, and the eyes of blue,’ &c. &c. 
The student, however, is doomed to sigh in 
vain, only so long as he remains unbeneficcd ; 
although it must be owned that in the following 


stanza he is preferred to no very formidable | 


Tivals : — 
‘ Neither clerk nor sexton will I have, 
That sits all the church-time a-yawning : 
But I will have a clergyman, 
With butter for his breakfast of a morning. 
The ruddy roses,’ &c. &c. &c. 


The spirit of the song improves. There is less 


fastidiousness and more jollity. Scene——an ale- 4 


house :— 


* “ As yet, there are no steel engravers in Norway, and 
= yet portrait-painting is in its infancy, Woodcuts, 
jowever, and lithographs, there are.” 


* Blessings on thy busy hands and feet, 
Heaven's blessings on thee, ancient mother ; 
That takes our empty glass away, 
And brings a fresh one and another. 
The ruddy roses,’ &c. &c. 
I spoke prematurely, when I denied the exist- 
ence of pick-pockets in Norway. © Hear the 
lamentation of a countryman who goes to town, 
and falls into bad company : -- 
‘In Christiania I have been ; 
I'l) never go again to Christiania : 
There did steal my watch and seals, 


| jweeks and even months. Those that were 
‘caught first have a double time tu wait. They 
lremain in limbo, as patriarchs among their 
fellow-captives. The Norway lobsters are 
| Father smaller than our own. Some of them 
‘are of light-blue colour. Occasionally they are 
|found of monstrous hues. In such cases one 
{side is black and the other white. ‘These, how- 
jeyer, are rarities. They fight among them- 
jselves, and have their claws pegged to prevent 
And pick my pocket of a new Bandana. them. This is not as it ought to be. It is as 

The ruddy roses,’ &c. &c. easy a matter to tie them up. Besides this, it 

There is much more of this for such as love|js more statutable. That lobsters be not peg- 
either to listen to, or to translate it. There is|ped, is provided by an act of parliament. It 


much also of a similar sort, to a different tune. | might be thought that fish would, when thus 
Some are translatable. 


J 


Think of 
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provincial to be so.” 
We will not meddle with Norwegian history, 
nor with its present constitution and religious 
divisions ; and we are sorry that we cannot 
enter upon the list of its writers and their 
works. The following relates to periodical 
publications : + 
‘** The newspaper press is well conducted. 
Very small matters indeed are notified to the 
public in them, such as the sales of things that, 
jin England, would scarcely cover the advertise- 
|ment duty. Debts of honour between man and 
{man are sometimes published, equally for the 
|information of the debtor and the world im ge- 
‘neral. Of your neighbour you must not speak 
{too freely. There is a severe law of libel for 
|the land, and a spirit, not abhorring litigation, 
‘amongst the people to enforce it. In a small 
\society, like that of Christiania, every one’s 
|style is recognised. You may as well put your 
jhume to your writing as conceal it. Such 
| papers as profess leaders at all have good ones. 
; These are as well written and less personal 
ithan our own.” 
Of the increasing commerce of the country, 
Mr. Latham speaks; and, among other intelli- 
| gence relating to it, states : 
| _‘* Nothing is wasted by the Norse fisherman. 
' The very heads and offals of the cod have a use. 
| Beaten up with some sea-weed, and mixed with 
|a little hay, they serve as a mash for the Fin- 
|mark cows, that not only manage to exist, but 
even to thrive, upon fodder so anomalous. Be- 
| Sween 1815 and 1835, were exported (in round 
numbers) the following barrels of herrings : 
1815 to 1819--0 +--+ ++ 155,000 





| 1830 to 1835+ - -« 
| Of lobsters, the following list : 


t 1815 to 1819-- 

1820 to 1924-~.=-++++-$ 
{ 1825 to 1829-- =~. ++ 
} 1830 to 1835 =- 
| A single lobster costs ir Norway about 14d. A 
| trifling duty is laid upon them when they leave 
| the country. The London market has the chief 
|monopoly of them. There is good cod-fishing off 
| Shetland ; but the Norwegian can undersell the 
| Shetlander, because his tackle is cheaper, and 
he fishes with nets. * .* * The lobster- 
‘season. is the winter. Then do they bite best. 
‘In Juie they are no longer caught. Such as 
‘are talcen, are taken ia weirs, or lobster-pots 5 
as eelg are taken in eel..pots. These are laid in 
ithe water, with small Gsh by way of bait ; and 
‘the loibster that enters to devour finds himself 


|unable: to get out again. They are purchased 


‘before they are caught. Lobsters yet unborn 
‘are foncfeited to the salrnon-eaters of London. 
* ©  * They pass the time between their 


capture and their emba.tkation in flat tanks, 


{pierced with a multitude: of small holes, lying 


off the neighbourhood of Laurvig, half sunk 
and half afluat. In tbis manner they pass 





Others are too truly! confined, starve themselves into an atrophy. 


They are naturally voracious; but during the 
time of their confinement eat nothing. Still 
they shrink less than might be —— An 
accurate hand may, however, tell the duration 
of their imprisonment from the lightness of 
their flesh. Females (with spawn) remain so, 
no accouchemens taking place. Before they 
are shipped from Norway a small export-dut 
is paid. Such as are dead when they reac 
London are thrown into the river. It is illegal 
to land them. Besides Laurvig, Christiania 
and Bergen have a large share in the lobster- 
trade.” 

With this we conclude, and leave to readers 
a book altogether amusing enough, and giving 
the latest news of Norway. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Monk and the Married Man. By Julia 
Rattray Waddington, author of ‘¢ Misrepre- 
sentation,” “Janet,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1840. Saunders and Otley. 

“ Eveny thing in its proper place’’ is a good 

old maxim, and one brought forcibly to our 

minds whenever we see a novel made the 
vehicle of religions gros and cons. We think 
our authoress, like another writer in the same 
vein noticed in our last Number, unfortunate 
in her choice of.a subject, and yet more s0 in 
the execution, and are fain to confess we have 
had some difficulty in following her to the end 
of her third volume. On one point, however, 
we are rather disposed to agree with the fair 

writer; viz. in the conversion of the hero, a 

bigoted Roman Catholic. Who would not 

become Protestant, or, maybe, Jew (any thing 
but infidel), when tempted by the bright eyes 
and ruby lips of a Clara Montgomery ? 

The State of Religion and Education in New 
South Wales. By W. W. Burton, Esq., 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, &c. 
8vo. pp. 321; Appendix, pp. 136. London, 
1840. Cross; Simpkin and Marshall. 

A Lazorious and statistical view of the rise 

and progress cf the various religious persua- 

sions which divide this colony; the result of 
which is an earnest appeal to the friends of the 

Church of England at home to extend their 

support to it. 

Grecian. Stories, by Maria Hack. Pp. 352. (London, 
Harvey and Darton.)}—We have in this Number men- 
tioned another juvenile production, extremely well 
adapted for the purposes of instruction for which it has 
been written; and we have much pleasure in being able 
to speak very favourably of this neatly ornamented and 


judiciously written volume, which throws distinct lights 
upon many interesting events in the ever-delightful his- 


tory of Greece. - 
Sure Method of Attainin Life, &e. by Lewis 
ey.) —Every body is 


Cornaro. Pp. 124, 


a Long 
(London, Hight 
so desirous of length of life, that the well-known s' and 
maxims of Cornaro (the great-grandfather of all ‘Tem- 
perance Societies) have reached a 38th English edition. 
The Englishman's Library.—Vol. I. Clement Walton ; or, 
the English Citizen, by the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Lich- 


field. Pp. 212. Vol. 1. Scripture History Vamiliarly 
Illustrated, by the Hon. and Very Rev, H. Howard, D.D. 
Dean of Lichfield. Pp. 318. Vol. III. The Parable of the 





Pilgrim, by Simon Patrick, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. 
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{compressed edition.) With Introduction and Life of the 
Author, Pp. 259. Vol. I Help to Knowledge, in 
Extracts from the most Approved Writers, Systematical 
Arranged, and Adapted to be read as a Continuous Treatise, 
by the Rev. T. Chamberlain, M.A. Pp. 100. 
Burns.)—These four neat and cheap volumes offer the 
soundest moral and religious inculcation, and are admir- 
ably fitted for the improvement of readers of every age. 
The editors, the Rev. E. Churton and Rev. W. Gresley, 
have acquitted themselves wey en te tee meritorious 
and ‘ul task, and deserve the of the commu- 
nity for their labours of love. 

The New Eton Greek Grammar, by Clement Moody. 
(London, and Co.)—Mr. Moody having been 
very fortunate in his edition of the ‘*Eton Latin 
Grammar ” in English, has been induced to oy ay the 
Greek in the same manner : its success will the best 
criterion of its execution. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan.13th. Mr. Greenough, F.R.S. President, 
in the chair.—Read, a letter from James Brooke, 
Esq. on board the Royalist Yacht, communicated 
by J. €. Templer, Esq. 

«« Sarawak, in Borneo, 20th Aug. 1839, 

“ Touching at Rio de Janeiro and the Cape 
of Good Hope, we reached Singapore in June 
last. While there, we surveyed a part of the; 
island hitherto not examined ; and I went up! 
the Peloi river, a noble stream, but unfortu- 
nately barred at its entrance. We traced the 
chief branch to its source, and another very 
nearly so. The country about Singapore is 
undulating ; the highest eminence, Birket Ti- 
mak, or Tin Hill, being 450 feet above the sea. 
From Singapore, which we left a month ago, 
we erossed over in two days to Tanjong Apé, 
discovering an island not laid down in our 
charts. We here formed a base line, and sur- 
veyed the bay between it and Tanjong Dati, 
finding it quite clear of danger. Tanjong Data 
of the charts is, by our chronometers, from se- 
venty to eighty miles too far to the east and 
north. From Dati we entered the next bay ; 
and measuring a fresh base, surveyed with 

reat care between this point and Sepang. 

he included bay is about 100 miles in extent, 
and of some depth. The two islands of Talong 
Talong are situated in the centre of the bight. 
The mountain of Pou rises on the mainland of 
Borneo, not less than 4000 feet, close to its 
edge. At one corner is the river, Lundé ; and 
near the extremity of Sepang the noble moun- 
tain of Santobong, close to which is the Sarawak 
river. The entrance of this river is somewhat 
difficult, but has sixteen feet depth of water at 
the first of the ebb. We anchored just inside, 
in seven and a half fathoms, and despatched a 
boat to the Rajah Mida Hassim ; who, after 
many inquiries, sent a parqueran of rank to 
welcome and accompany us up. The scenery 
at the entrance of Serdwak is noble. The 
peak of Santobong, clothed in richest verdure, 
rises close to the right bank, straggling trees, 
mixed with cliffs, crown the suzmit;—a white 
beach, fringed with light and elegant casuarinas, 
finishes the whole. Wild hogs in abundance, 
but as shy as if they had been fired at all their 
lives, and some fine grey pigeons, but we got 
none. We dropped up the river, taking a 
hasty survey, to the town of Kuching, or Cat 
Town, the distance thirty-six miles. Water 
generally deep, but here and there with awk- 
ward rocks; on ene of these, being ignorant of 
the river, the Royalist was swept by an eddy of 
the tide, but got off without harm, though, had 
the ebb been running, our position would have 
been critical. The following morning, we 
anchored off the town, and saluted the rajah 
with twenty-one guns; on visiting him we 
were received with marked distinction, he 
always addressing me as the ‘ Great Man.” 
Rajah Muda Hassim is a little man, middle 


is the uncle of the Sultan of Borneo, and vir- 
tually the governor of the vast country lying 
between Point Dalta and the north of Borneo. 
He is a man of great ability and very par- 
tial to the English. Serawak, or Kuching, is 
a newly established place, and likely to prove 
important in a commercial point of view. An- 
timony ore is produced in any quantity ; gold, 
tin, rattans, bees’ wax, and birds’ nests, are 
procured from the surrounding country ; and at 
the place itself is a white clay, excellent for 
pipes, and which the Dutch would prize; in 
short, in the opinion of the Malays, it is richer 
than any other locality along the whole line of 
coast. Two days were wasted in ceremony. The 
rajah visited us; we visited the rajah’s bro- 
ther, Maida Mahommed, a sulky savage. In the 
morning of the same day, I intimated my wish 
to be allowed to visit various places in the 
rajah’s territory, 
tribes. I received his permission, to my sur- 
prise, to go to Samarahn and Landé—-the latter 
full of Dayaks—but he informed me that he 
could not answer for my safety going up the 
river, as he was at war with some rebellious 
subjects. Iwas too glad to get this permission, 
and to-morrow morning we start on the first of 
these excursions. 

“ August 27.— We have returned from our 
trip trom Samarahn, a noble river navigable for 
fifty or sixty miles ; inhabitants few, but most 
of the Jand cleared, producing quantities of rice 
of the finest quality. We have been one hun- 
dred miles up this stream, and turned back with 
regret, on our attendant parqneran insisting 
on it; but the abundant river had dwindled to 
a stream, not broader than just to allow us to 
pull clear of the trees in our skim-along. The 
geological features of the country are granite 
mountains filled in with a rich alluvial soil of 
great extent, which is, in every part, intersected 
by fine rivers. Close to this are the rivers Sa- 
marchon, Mortubas, Quoss, Riam, Sarawak; 
most of them equal to the Thames in width and 
depth, save at their entrance. I am writing 
this in haste at Sarawak, having an opportunity 
of sending it by a Malay prahu bound to Sin. 
gapore. Mida Hassim and James Brooke are 
great friends. I think I shall get a passport 
either now, or at some other time, to visit the 
whole of his kingdom. The day after to-mor- 
row we start for Landa, to visit three tribes 


{of Dayaks—the tribes of Landi, Sibiyon, and 


Raich, the latter in the territory of Sambas under 
the Dutch. As a summary, say we have exe- 
cuted a survey of fifty or sixty miles of the coast, 
which may be called entirely new. We have 
been one hundred miles, or nearly, up the 
noble river Samarahn, never before mentioned, 
and through many parts of the country, and 
seen many new rivers ; that we are on the 
full progress of research, and during the cruise 
I hope to finish this coast, and see a good deal 
of the country besides. My object is to get 
among the Dayaks of Rejong and Birtalu : the 
latter are tattooed, and use the sampit, or blow- 
pipe. Iam forming vocabularies of their dif- 
ferent languages, and lean strongly to the 
opinion that they are not of the same race,—ha- 
bits, manners, &c. being different, as I am told. 
I soon hope to tell you something more from 
personal observation. Our next civilised place 
will be Manila, whence you shall hear again. 
Natural history does not flourish here; for 
there is no shooting or seeing any thing in 
these jungles. Birds and monkeys are abund- 
ant, and Iam told, that when we get among 
the Dayaks we shall get plenty,of all sorts. I 
doubt ; but I hope. I must not omit to men- 





aged, with a plain but intelligent face. He 


tion that the climate here is very healthy and 


particularly some Dayak | th 


cool; the thermometer often at 78°, sometimes 
76°, never more than 85°, and that very rarely. 
The nights are so chilly, that in the boat I was 
boat-cloak wrapped around 


glad to have my 
me.” 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Jan. 14th. Mr. C. H. Smith, * On Stone for 
Building.’—Mr. Smith was one of the gentle- 
men appointed by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to inspect and report with reference 
to the selection of stone for building the new 
Houses of Parliament; his illustration, there. 
fore, on the present occasion, necessarily em- 
braced many of the details of the report made 
to Parliament last session. In all the ancient 
ecclesiastical edifices, baronial halls, and so 
forth, there is no stone to be found of larger 
dimensions than may be carried by two or 
ree men; hence, those buildings are gene- 
rally constructed of stone from neighbouring 
quarries ; hence, too, the rapid decay of many 
of them. The greatest care is necessary in 
the selection of stone for building, as we have 
good and bad stone from the same quarry; a 
great quantity of the latter is brought to the 
London market: most of the public buildings 
being contracted for, the stone-merchant is fain 
to take that stone which is most easily quarried. 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, for instance, in 1770, was 
constructed of this quality of stone, and pre- 
sented sure signs of decomposition even before 
the bridge was finished! Mr. Smith exhibited 
many specimens of stone, some of which (that 
from Reigate) were so soft, that they crumbled 
into powder by the pressure of the thumb and 
fingers ; yet houses were built of that material, 
and called good houses too by their proprietors.: 
We purposely abstain from going into the sci- 
entific details of Mr. Smith’s very able lecture: 
to treat it in such a manner would far ontstep 
our limits, nor are we sure that it would be gene- 
rally interesting. Suffice it to say that all stone is 
composed of the same elements, and may be di- 
vided into two classes or sorts, sandstone and 
limestone: the former is easily recognised ; 
passing it over glass it cuts like a diamond ; 
while the latter, though never so much crys- 
tallised, leaves not a trace on the surface. 
Eight or ten specimens of stone were placed 
in water, where they remained ; at the close 
of the lecture the glasses which contained the 
specimens were shaken, and it was curious to 
observe the extreme action of the water upon 
the inferior sorts,—melting them away, and 
leaving a, sediment more or less thick and 
muddy, according to the quality of the stone. 
It was gratifying, however, to observe the 
glass in which a specimen of the stone for the 
new Houses of Parliament was submerged; 
here there was no sediment, the action of the 
water left the stone untouched. The stone so 
recommended is the magnesian limestone, or 
dolomite, of Bolsover Moor and its neighbour- 
hood.—-Mr. W. A. Graham has been elested 
Secretary in the room of Mr. Aikin, who has 
retired, carrying with him the respect of every 
member of the Society. 


PARIS LETTER.* 
Académie des Sciences, Jan. 6. 
AN interesting paper was read by M. Robiquet, 
upon a new substance discovered in mustard, 
readily crystallisable, aud resembling starch, 


* We have great pleasure in endeavouring to renew & 
portion of our continental information, from a corre- 
spondent acquainted with the value of novelties, and 
thus able to give their substance at what they are worth, 
without loading our columns (which have enough to do 





with interesting native matters) with spalities. extraneous — 
trifling, or, what is worse, tinged with politicse-Lid, L. G. 
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produced by the action of ammoniac on the 
essence of mustard.—_M. Arago read a letter 
from M. Blanqui, of Toulouse, communicating 
a plate, with a photographic impression, ob- 
tained by a modification of M. Daguerre’s ap- 
paratus, in which the red brick of a house is 
represented in their natural colour by the ac- 
tion of the light ; but the green shutters of the 
same house were also represented in red.—A 
communication was read from M. Dabadie, the 
Abyssinian traveller, giving the barometrical 
elevation of the following places in that part of 
Africa :—Lori, in the province of Samen, 3503 
metres; Amodjadji, near Gondar, 3091 m. ; 
Halay, near the coast of the Red Sea, 2700 m. ; 
Gondar, the capital, 2294 m.: Adwa, capital 
of province of Togray, 2029 m.—The Academy 
resolved to petition the minister of war for 
leave of absence to be granted to Professor Aimé 
from Algiers, in order that he might come to 
Paris to examine the instruments for the mag- 
netic observations which he is to make in that 
part of Northern Africa. These instruments 
are the identical ones used in Captain Ross’s 
northern expedition, which have been judged 
better for use, in order that the observations 
may be more easily compared with those of 
British savans.—-It was hinted, in a letter from 
M. Hermann, that the meteoric bodies, called 
shooting stars, being supposed to be bodies re- 
volving round the sun, made their revolutions 
in six months; and when not perceived as lu- 
minous bodies on the earth, passed between it 
and the sun, and caused partial obscurations of 
that luminary, together with corresponding di- 
minutions of heat. Curious variations of the 
curves obtained by thermometrical observations 
were stated to correspond with this hypothesis. 
—M. Duhamel communicated an elaborate me- 
moir on the exact determination of the vibra- 
tions of strings, and musical sounds thereby 
produced. The result of his method, which was 
the carrying out of the principle of D. Ber- 
nouilli, may be stated thus:—When a body 
causes at the same time several sounds, each of 
which it can produce separately, they are not 
all the elements of the surface which produce 
each of these sounds, but its surface may be 
considered to be divided into a finite number of 
parts, in each of which a single sound reigns 
exclusively. These different sounds are no 
other than what are heard all together, and 
present the same case as if they were produced 
respectively by distinct sonorous bodies.—A 
memoir from M. Bellenger combated the idea 
of hydrophobia being caused by any thing else 
than a moral ailection—fright ; and proposed 
that a premium of 1000 francs should be offered 
for the producing of a well-authenticated case 
of hydrophobia being communicated to the hu- 
man subject by inoculation,—all circumstances 
of moral affection being supposed totally re- 
moved. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
has been much occupied of late with a discus- 
sion on M. Blanqui’s elaborate report upon 
Algeria. Some of the members have contested 
the accuracy of his ciphers ; others have con- 
troverted his authority in various points: and 
all have delivered their opinions in extenso as 
to the best means of making the most of a bad 
bargain,—the French possessions in the north 
of Africa. 

M. Didron, the secretary of the Comité His- 
torique des Arts et Monuments, is shortly ex- 
pected back from his Eastern tour: he is now 
at Malta. He has discovered a valuable MS. 
at Mount Athos, containing a complete code of 
Byzantine-Christian decoration and ornament- 
ation fog sacred edifices, &c. He is on the 


trace of another MS. on architecture at] début in the highest walk of the art, we should 


Adrianople. 
M. Loireleur de Longchamps, a young and 
promising Orientalist, died the other day. 


say that he neither failed nor succeeded ; mean- 
ing that he did not succeed in Hamlet, but 
evinced very respectable talents for the stage. 


The Minister of Pablic Instruction has just|The performance was throughout very mea- 


founded a chair of vulgar Chinese; and M. 
Bazin, a pupil of the learned Orientalist, Julien, 
has been named to it. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamiiton in the chair.—Sir Hilgrove 
Turner presented two drawings of Druidical 
remains in Jersey. The conclusion was read 
of a paper commenced at the last meeting, from 
Mr. Archibald, ‘On some Ancient Guns and 
Ammunition found buried in the Sand and Clay 
on the Western Shore of the Island of Walney, 
Lancashire.’ 
vered, formed of wrought-iron bars, hooped 
together, a great number of stone balls, an 
eighteen-pound shot of hammered iron, and 


some small ones cast, and covered with lead.| 


Mr. Archibald traced the history of the use of 
ordnance from the earliest known period} and 
the various forms and means used in its pros 
gress from the rude beginning to its present 
complete state, and considered that the speci- 
mens described were of the time of Edward IV. 


In which opinion he is supported by the circum- | 


stance that the spot where these remains were 
found is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
of Peel Castle, where Lambert Simnel landed 
from Ireland, in 1467, with his forces, com- 
manded by Martin Swartz and Geraldine, and 
where they were joined by Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton; and it is supposed that a vessel of Simnel’s 
fleet, containing these pieces of ordnance, was 
wrecked on the spot where they were discovered. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mondayv.—Statistical, 8 p.o.; British Architects, 8 p.m; 
Medical, 8 p.m, 

Tuesday.—Horticultural, 8 p.a.; Civil Engineers’ (An- 
niversary), 7 r.M.; Electrical, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society of Arts, 7} r.M.; Geological, 
84 v.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 r.m.; Antiquaries, 8 r.m; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.— Royal Institution, 54 reM. 

Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. ; 
tical, 8 p.m.; Physical, # p.o. 


Mathema- 





FINE ARTS. 
HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


;and there was little to excite applause. 
leause of ‘this effect defective’ was literally 


About twenty guns were disco. | 


|sured and level. There were no extravagances, 
|—nothing to provoke disapprobation ; but, on 


the other hand, there wanted fire and passion, 
The 


| deficiencies. A sameness pervaded the whole, 
|so0 that the play-scene, the closet-scene, the 
| Ophelia.scene, and the grave-scene, were too 
| little removed from the soliloquies; and in the 
' soliloquies the most stirring passages were hardly 


|distinguishable from the rest,—the bursts of 
|natural feeling from the calm of philosophical 
{reasoning. The play occupied three hours and 
a half in acting: and there was no masterly 
\expression of eye, or countenance, or gesture, 
to make the pauses, or rather the monotony, 
attractive. From beginning to end, with a 
| brief start in “Go to a nunnery,” &¢., Mr. 
Moore enounced every word and every syllable 
most distinctly, almost as if he were reading 
the part; and the result was that all the ten. 
iderness of the gentle-spirited Hamlet was lost, 
‘and there remained only a rigid sternness quite 
inconsistent with his mental attributes and 

liar circumstances. The most wavering 
and irresolute of tragic heroes had a misplaced 
and mistaken fixedness that left his eye tear- 
less, his voice without pathos, and his de. 
meanour without variety. Now these are 
faults fatal to the adequate personation of the 
; Prince of Denmark, and consequently the play 
‘was tame and tedious. In characters of 
janother kind, we have no doubt Mr. Moore 
, will take a superior stand. His line seems to 
.lie neither in the mournful heart-tonching, 
‘nor the wild outbreaks of the deeper passions 
(for the glorious opportunities of exhibiting 
‘these in Hqmiet came tamely off); but wher. 
ever a good person, sententious utterance, ap- 
' propriate action, and evident sound sense, are 
required, there he will be at home. The 
Queen, being the first appearance of Miss C. 
Poole, we must pass over; and for the re- 
mainder, content ourselves with noticing that 
Mrs. Walter Lacy’s Ophelia was very praise- 
worthy; Mr. Farren’s Polonius, excellent 
'where humour prevailed; Bartley’s Premier 
| Gravedigger, racy; and Granby’s Second, in 
fair keeping; T. Green’s Osric, the per- 
fection of ancient dandyism ; and Mr. Cooper’s 


{ 


DuxinG the whole of the present week, minia- Ghost benefited by a five moonlight walk 
ture portraits of Her Majesty and Prince Al- (new scene) on the sea-shore at Elsinore. 
hert of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, painted by W. C. | Apropos of Shakspere: it never struck us 
Ross, A.R.A., have been on private view at before, and might have been impressed by 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle’s, in Cockspur| )Jr, Moore’s mode of delivery, that there 
Street. ‘They are beautiful and highly finished | jg a curious contradiction in Hamlet's ex- 
works. That of the Queen is a half-length. quisite soliloquy, “To die or not to die,” 
Her Majesty is seated on the throne. She| wherein he speaks of that bourne from which 
wears the blue riband of the Order of the Garter, | no traveller returns ; whereas, on the contrary, 
but no crown, or any other insignia of royalty. | he is the last person on earth to say so, seeing 
The resemblance is very striking, the features| that his own father has returned, and given 
are full of vivacity, and the flesh is charmingly ! him though vaguish, rather important intelli- 
coloured. The portrait of Prince Albert is a| gence from the other world. 
small oval, containing merely the head and|” 77aymarket.—On Thursday, the Love Chase 
shoulders. Never having been so fortunate as | was played to a full house, for the benefit of 
to see the Prince, we are of course not compe-| Mrs, Glover, and to introduce to the public a 
tent judges of the likeness ; but the expression | new claimant upon their favour, in the person 
is intelligent and pleasing. ;of Miss Howard; a pupil, we understand, of 
_ = =|that excellent actress, and to whom was as- 
THE DRAMA. signed the arduous but good-acting part of 
Covent Garden.—On Monday, Mr. Moore,| Cousin Constance. Miss H. is rather tall, of 
a gentleman of provincial reputation, made his| fair personal attractions, and a fresh and pleas- 
first essay before a London audience here in| ing, if not very expressive cast of countenance. 
the arduous character of Hamlet. Making| After her first alarm, which was overpowering, 








allowances for the anxiety and trepidation of a| subsided, she entered into the spirit of the 
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character with animation, and delivered its sen- 
timents of ridicule, alarm, disappointment, and 
regard, or rather love, in a manner to shew 
that she possessed very considerable capacity for 
the stage. She was most warmly received, and 
indeed deserved {t, not only for the promise she 
displayed as a débutante, but for the talent she 
exhibited. Miss Cooper looked and performed 
cliarmingly in Lydia ; and Mrs. Glover was 
the Widow Green all over. Several of her 
better scenes smacked richly of that old school 
of which, we grieve to say, so little remains. 
Mr. Strickland also, and Mr. Walter Lacy, not 
forgetting Mr. Hemmings, did full justice to 
their characters of Sir W. Fondlove, Master 
Waller, and Trueworth. At the end, Miss 
Howard was called for, and a couple of bouquets 
thrown to her from one of tho stage-boxes, 
amid immense applause. 

This theatre concluded its very prosperous 
season on Wednesday, with a bumper benefit 
for its enterprising and liberal lessee, Mr. 
Webster. 





VARIETIES. 

African Ewpedition.—Lord John Russell, in 
the Honse on Thursday, alluded to the African 
expedition to sail in autumn under Captains 
Trotter, Allen, &c., in order to follow up the 
African discoveries of our various enterprising 
countrymen, and particularly to explore the 
Niger and its tributaries after the footsteps of 
the Brothers Lander. His lordship expressed 
# hope that this might lead to African civilisa- 
tion, and with it, to the extinction of the slave- 
trade; a hope {un which the whole Christian 
world must sympathise. 7'he Times, observing 
on the subject, intimates that the plan will pro- 
bably follow out Mr. Buxton’s suggestions in his 
recent interesting publication ; but we believe 
it will be more completely developed in his 
forthcoming volumes, which will complete these 
painful revelations. . 

Anti-Slavery.— In connexion with the fore- 
going we may notice, and we do so with great 
approbation, and an earnest wish for its success, 
No, I. of a new periodical, entitled The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, ad- 
dressed not only to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, but of slavery wherever it exists. The 
number is full of most valuable matter, and de- 
clares that moral and pacific influences alone 
are to be employed in this good and gracious 
work. We trust the British public will unani- 
mously assist in promoting objects of such vital 
importance. 

Guiana Eahidition (208 Regent Street).— 
Under this title, Mr. Schomburgk has opened a 
most interesting exhibition of the objects of 
natural history collected in his three expeditions 
into the interior of British Guiana (Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘“ El Dorado"’), besides native pro- 
ductions of every kind, utensils, instruments of 
war and chase, dresses, ornaments, &c. &c., not 
to mention three natives themselves, alive and 
lively. These individuals, though from places 
only a few miles apart, speak different dialects, 
and practise different customs; and are well 
worthy of attention. But the whole collection, 
of nearly five hundred articles, birds, animals, 
poisons, blow-pipes for shooting game, spears, 
clubs, sceptres, feather ornaments, beads, &c. 
&e. &o., is really as instructive as it is in many 
respects novel and exceedingly curious. Both 
—_ and age will be delighted with a visit ; 

ut we advise no moustachioed and bearded 
dandy to go, for there isa monkey, the Pithecia 
sagulata, Cushibu or Pisha, which beats them 
for hair on face and chin, curling, dressing, &c. 


out vf al] comparison. 


Penny Postage.—The newspapers recom- 
mend the universal prepayment of letters, as, 
indeed, it does seem selfish to subject a corre- 
spondent to double the amount which a letter 
would cost yourself; and if it could be gener- 
ally adopted, the practice would be a good one. 
But there are parties who can hardly be 
expected to prepay their letters ; for example, 
duns and lawyers, whose applications will now 
have an additional disagreeableness attached to 
them. Again, even with the wish to prepay, 
what can be done with all our letters from five 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon to past eight on 
Monday morning, which we may wish to post 
so that they may reach their destination as 
early as possible? ‘These cannot be prepaid, 
and must be excused as exceptions to the 
rule. On the whole, without inquiring into 
the policy or impolicy of the measure, it is 
pleasant enough to receive one’s letters at so 
little cost, and we agree with the epigram :— 
*T is a good scheme that tends in our purses to foster us, 
And to say it is bad, like itself, is pre-post-erous. 

Osler’s Mercurial Letter Gage: a Letter 
Weighing Machine.—Of the various inven- 
tions to meet the new post-office regulations, 
and ascertain, in the readiest manner, the 
weight of letters, we have seen nothing to 
compare with the above for elegance, simpli- 
city, and precision. It is quite worthy of 
the ingenious constructor of the Anemometer. 
Ina small upright glass tube, on a stand, and 
about the size of a bedroom candlestick, is a 
quantity of mercury, into which is plunged a 
graduated ivory column, marked half ounce, 
one ounce, one ounce and a half, two ounces, 
&c., with a convenient table on the top to re- 
ceive the letter to be weighed. According to 
its weight, the column descends and the mer- 
cury rises, indicating in a moment the exact 
weight of the letter. It is, in short, equally 
ornamental and useful, and an instrument to 
accompany every inkstand in the United 
Kingdom. 

Shaksperian Coincidences twith Horace, Ovid, Virgil, 

ius, Juvenail, and Lucretius. 
«For within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the temples of a king, 
Death keeps his court.”—Richard the Second. 
** Pallida mors @quo pulsat pede paupsrum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.”—Ode 4. 


“« Aqua lege, necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et imos,”"— Horace. 
** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
bg in this petty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” — Macbeth. 
** Carpe diem, et quam minime credula postero.” 
Horace, Ode 11. 
«« Though this be madness, yet there's method in it.” 
Hanilet. 
«« Insanire paret certa ratione moduque.”— Horace. 
** You gave—with words of so sweet breath composed, 
As made the things more rich.” —Hamlet. 
—*‘* Acceptissima semper 
Munera sunt auctor que pretiosa facit.”—Ovid. 
** Care’s an enemy to life.” 
«« Hgrescitque medendo.”— Virgil. 
** The cankers of a calm world, and a long peace.” 
‘* Nunc patimur /ong@ pacis mala, sevior armis. 
Luxuria incubuit, victamque u/ciscitur urbem.” 
Juvenal. 
‘* Macbeth. Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this 
blood 


Clean from my hand? No!” 
*« Non si Neptuni Auctu renovare operam des; 
Non! mare si totum e/vere omnibus undis.”’ 
Lucretius, lib. vi. v. 1074. 
Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpoiluted flesh 
May violets spring !"—Hamiet, Act V. Scene 1. 
** Nunc non e tumulo, fortunataque favilla 
Nascentur viole.”—Persius, Sat. i. v. 39. 
** Concealment, like a tvorm i th’ bud, 
Feeds on the damask check.” —Twelfth Night. 
** Vulnus alit venis, et caco carpitur igni.”—Virgil. 
‘© To make me a fired figure for the time of scorn to 
point his slow, unmoving finger at.”— Othello. 
** Digito monstrari et Dicier hic — 


** Laertes. 





ViennaweA clockmaker of this city, whose 


name is Mathias Ratzenhofer, has solved the 
problem proposed by Professor Gruithausen at 
Munich, “To construct a clock which shall 
shew at once the time in several cities, the 
works of which shall not be in any wise hin- 
dered in their movement, whether they put in 
motion more or fewer clocks for different places, 
whether they are in Europe or in the other 
quarters of the globe, and the hands of which 
may be changed at pleasure, and directed to 
other places.” This clock goes right, and its 
dial-plate, which is fourteen inches in diameter, 
has in the centre the dial for Vienna, and 
around and radiating from it seventy-two cities 
of different parts of the world, each with its 
own dial and the name of the place. It shews 
the difference of mean time between Vienna 
and the seventy-two other towns, and is set in 
motion by a four-pound weight only: all the 
other clocks, however, are put in motion from 
the centre of the Vienna clock; so that if the 
works stand still, nothing more is necessary 
than to set the Vienna clock to make all the 
other clocks indicate the true time. Professor 
Gruithansen, in a letter to the ‘* Universal 
Gazette’’ of Augsburg, endeavours to shew 
that this clock is not what he intended. 





LIZERARY NWOVALTIES. 
In the Press. 
Solitary Moments; a Collection of Poems on Various 
Subjects and Occasions, by Edward Hoare, late of Factory 
Hill, county Cork, Esq. 

**An Abstract of the Unparalleled Vicissitudes, &c. of 
Mr. Henry Bushell; son of the late T. Bushell, Esq.” 
(pp- 36), is a narrative, we fear, not so fit for the critic as 
for a court de lunatico inquirendo. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Theory of Horticulture, by Professor Lindley, 8vo. 
with Illustrations on Wood, 12s.—Loiterings of ‘'ravel, 
by N. P. Willis, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. Gd.—The 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England, with a 
Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History, by 
J. Forster, 5 vols. f.cap 8vo. 30s,—Othuriel, and other 
Poems, by T. Aird, 8vo. 5«.—Dr. J. Thomson’s Elements 
of Trigonometry, third edition, 8vo. 4s. Gd.—Indian Or- 
phans, a Narrative of Facts, by Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo. 5s, 
—The Former and the Latter Rain, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
18mo, 2s.—Essays, Addresses, and Reviews, by the Rev. 
R. Nesbit, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Politilysis; or, Preventing or 
Effecting Revolutions, royal 8vo. 20s.—R. Montgomery's 
Poetical Works, 6 vols. 18mo. 21s.—Spiritual Sacrifice for 
Family and Private Worship, 12mo, 5s.—Wells’ Geography 
of the Old and New Testament, new edition, 8vo, 10s, fd, 
—Early Friendships, a Tale, by Mrs. Copley, limo. 2s. 6d. 
—Mirror of Parliament for 1839, 112. 7s.—Records of Real 
Life, by Miss Pigott, 3 vols. post 8vo, lM. 11s, éd.—Spain 
under Charles I{.: Extracts from Hon. A, Stanhope’s 
Correspondence, edited by Lord Mahon, 8vo. 5s. 6d.— 
E. O. Hocken on the Influence of the Constitution in the 
Production of Disease, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—On the Opinions 
and Policy of Napoleon, by Prince Napoleon Louis 
Buonaparte, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Foster’s Theory and Practice of 
Book-Keeping, 4to. lvs. G6d.—Drake’s Road-Book, Len- 
don, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, 12mo. ‘s. 
—The Heart's Tongue, 32mo. 1s. 6d.—Tales of the Genii, 
new edition, f.cap, 4s.—W. H. Tucker’s Sermons, preach- 
ed at Brixton, 12mo. 6s.—The Frogs of Aristophanes, 
with English Notes, by Mitchell, 8vo. 15s.—Hungary 
and Transylvania, Social, Political, and Economical, by 
J. Paget, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—Lord Chatham's Correspond- 
ence, Vols. ITI. and IV. 8vo. 18s. each.—Dr. G. G. Sigmond 
on the Use of Mercury and Blue Pill, f.cap, 4s.—Brem- 
ner’s Excursions in the Interior of Russia, second edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 2ls.—Dr. G. Hamilton’s Rudiments of Ani- 
mal Physiology, 12mo. 1s. 6d.—Clement Walton; or, the 
English Citizen, by the Rev. W. Gresley, f.cap, 2s. 6d.— 
Hon. and Rev. H. Howard’s Scripture History, First Se- 
ries, Old Testament, f.cap, 3s.—Patrick’s Parable of the 
Pilgrim, new and compressed Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. T. Chamberlain, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—Lord Mahon’s 
History of England, 3 vols. 8vo. new Edition, 36s.—Com- 
nanion to the Book of Common Prayer, 32mo, 2s.— 
Norway and the Norwegians, by R. G. Latham, 2 vols 
post vo. 21s.—Rev. J. Boulby’s Closet Companion, 1#mo. 
3s. 6d.—Rev. J. Robe on Revivai of Religion, 12mo, 3s. 64. 
—Biblical and Theological Dictiouary, by S. Green, f.cap, 
4s. 6d.—Muston’s Recognition in the World to Come, 
fourth edition, 12mo. 7s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many communications have reached us this week too 
late for notice. May we again impress upon our friends 
and correspondents the conveniency, and indeed the 
necessity, of being as early as convenient in the season of 
very various and pressing concerns? [tis impossible toda 
justice, and be accurate, when we are driven to the last 
few hours, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
O BOOKSELLERS.—A Gentleman con- 


versant with Portuguese, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
offers to undertake the Translation into "English ‘of any prose 
work in the above languages.—Address (post paid) to F. A. K, 
spesieasc bes Coffee House, Strand 


HE ‘HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS on which 
Families and Book Societies throughout Great Britain 
are supplied with the New Publications for perusal, can now be 
obtained (postage free) on application to Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, publishers, © onduit Street, Hanover Square. Monthly 
Supplies, in proportion to the numbers of Members forming each 
Society, are regularly forwarded ; and, to meet the increasing de- 
mands for new Works, the publishing resources of this extensive 
establishment are added to the Library 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
The Collection of Pictures and small 
Library of Books rod a Wobleman, 
Deceas 
By MESSRS. C HRISTIN, and MANSON, 
AT THEIR — AT ROOM, aie STREET, 
AMES’S SQUA 
On T HURSDAY, FEBRU ARY 13th, 
At One o'Clock precisely, 

The Collection of Pictures and Library 

of Modern Books, the Property of 

a Nobleman, Deceased. 

The Pictures comprise a Landscape with Cattle by Cuyp, 
several interesting Historical Portraits by Kneller and Lely, and 
the works of the following Masters :— 

Domenichino V. Dyck 
ard Steenwyck Voer Ulft 
Muri Wouvermans Mignard 

The Books en Works in Modern, English, and French 

siterature. 

May be viewed Three Days preceding, and Cotmegess had, 





De Hensch 


“The Collection of Antiquities of the 
Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Lichfield, deceased. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Have the honour = inform the Connoisseurs and Public that 
hey will Sell vi ac 
AT THEIR GREAT RO! KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S sat ARE 
On WEDNESDAY, FEBRU ARY 1 2th, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY 
(By order of the Executors), 

The whole of the very interesting Collection of 
Antiquities, Btruscan Vases, and the 
Cabinet of Roman and Greek Coins, 
Of the Right Reverend the BISHOP of LICHFIELD, deceased, 

and removed from the Episcopal Seat, Eccleshal! Castle. 

Comprising several very beautifully painted Etruscan Vases, 
particularly one of unusual size and interest, relating to the Athe- 
nian Games; various Antiquities discovered in Magna Gracia; 
Cinerary Marbles, and other fragments ; an Etruscan Altar of 
high interest ; Gold O from and Pompeii; 
some Babylonian Cylinders; Egyptian Antiquities; and En- 
graved Antique Gems. Also, the small Cabinet of Roman Impe- 
rial Coins, in large and middle brass, silver, and gold ; and Silver 
se7) —— Cities; together with a few English Coins and 





M 
The Collection may be viewed Three Days p and 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Shortly will be published, in one large folio vol. 
SERIES of VIEWS in the DEPART- 
MENTS of the ISERE i the HIGH ALPS; intended 
to illustrate the Life oD 
Dr. GIL. LY. 
Drawn on Stone by Louis Haghe, trom Drawings by the 
Right Hon. Lord Monson. 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
Shortly will be published, in ! vol. post 8 
r 
HE ORATION of DEMOS THENES 
upon the C _ WN. Translated into English, with Notes, 
and the Greek Tex 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAYM, F.R.S. 
And Member of the National Institute of France. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


On the Ist of February will be published, price ls. (to be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Parts), No. I. ofan entirely Original 
Work, entitled 

5 hn E COMIC OVEL ; 

Street and the Days of Victoria. 
YNX. 
With many I\lustrations in many styles by the Artists’ Fun 
Society. 


or, Downing 


“*A novel of life, not politics. “Let not the title of Downing 
Street mislead society; but let not society imagine it is at all out 
of place."—Lynw. 

London: H. Bailliere, 219 Regent Street. 
Advertisements must be sent ey me 23d instant 
MOORE IRELAND, VOL, IIL, 
On Saturday, Feb. 1, will 2 published, in ree 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, 6+. Vol. 121 (to be completed in 135 vols.), of 
, 
R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 
PADIA: being the Third Volume of a History of 
Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
e* A Sctaliod Catalogue of the Contents of the Cyclopedia, 
1 the forti Jolumes, may be had gratis of 
ali Beokeotlers | in Town and Country 
ondon : ii —_ onde Co. ; and John = 





MANUALS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 3 few days will be published, in f.cap 8vo. closely printed, 
with Joodcuts, and a coloured Map, 





price 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F-R.S8.E. 


The above is the tirst of a Series of Manuals of Natural History, 
adapted for Elementary Instruction, which it is intended to pub- 
lish at intervals of about ‘Three Months. They will be written 
in easily intelligible language, and, by a careful condensation of 
materials, the author trusts that each Manual will be found to 
convey as much knowledge of the several objects as will suffice 
for general education. 

The Manual of Physiol 





Botany will be | 


1 and i 
published on the Ist of April, aan that of British Plants on the | 


15th of May. 
London: Scott, Webster, and Geary; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Jdinburgh. 
In Fifteen “Monthly Numbers, 1s. each, 
BUNYAN Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
On the Ist of February, with the Magazines, No. I. of an 


unique edition of the 
ILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with a Biogra- 


phical Introduction by the Rev. Henry Wilberforce, 
M.A. &c. and copiously illustrated with beautiful Engravings on 
Wood. These Original Designs by Mr. George Cruikshank, it is 





Catalogues had. st 


The Valuable Collection of Pictures 
of John Cumberland, Esq. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully — ny Connoisseurs and Public that they 

Sell by Auction, 
AT THEIR GNEAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S S UARE 
On SATURDAY, FEB vary ‘the Ist 
The PORTION of the very valuable COLLEC TION of PIC- 
TURES of JOHN CUMBERLAND, .Eaq., which has of late 
years formed so attractive a Department in the Exhibitions of 
the celebrated Colosseum. 
he Collection presents an interesting and varied display of the 
Works of the Great Masters of the Italian, Spanish, French, 
Flemish, and English Schools; among which is a Gallery Picture 
by Guercino, from Lord De Clifford's Collection; The Bacchanal, 
by Titian; The Necromancer, by Rembrandt; The Virgin, Child, 
and St. John, by Murillo; a Fragment of the celebrated Picture 
of Susannah, by Correggio; ‘The Presentation, a fine Composi- 
I Fra. Bartolomeo; and the Works of the following great 
Master: 
Raffaelle Luciaretli 
Domenichino | Tintoretto 
Carracci V. Dyck 
Cijoli V. der Heist 
5. Rosa Rubens 
Tiepolo Schoevarts 


The Collection may he viewed Three regs preceding the Sale, 
and Catalogues had 


Effects of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Taylor, Bart. Deceased. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that they will Sell 
by Auction, early in April (by order of the Executors), 

The Library of Modern Books, many of them Choice Copies in 
beautiful condition, comprising the Publications of the Society 
for Oriental Transiations, Books of Prints, and Prints in the 

ortfolio: also a portion of the Collection of Pictures, Musical 
Instruments, richly-mounted Sabres, and other Arms, China, 

arbles, and very interesting objects, the property of the Right 
Hon, General Sir Herbert Taylor, Rart Deceased, and removed 
rom 8+. Catherine's Lodge. 
Farthor Notice will be giver 


Le Brun 
Greuze 
Koucher 
De Ia Croix 


Flshiemer 
De Wit 
Wynants 
Buckhingsen 
Netscher 
Artois 


d, are peculiarly calculated to embody the true force and 
meaning of the immortal author. To be beautifully printed in 
large crown 8vo. each Number to contain several Engravings, 
and the whole will embrace the first talent of the dey. 

ongman, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row ; and 
John Major, 6 Museum Street, Bloomsbury. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
o. XIX, 

Laing'’s Tour in Sweden. 

Political Opinions of the Germans. 

Measures for the Education of the People. 

The Wellington Despatches. 

Popular Literature of the Day. 

Irish Policy of the Whigs. 

Politicat Economy during the Middle Ages. 

ecent Occurrences at Cracow. 

London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Edinburgh : A. and C, Black. Dublin, J. Camming. 
ice 6s. ‘the Fifty- third Number o 
HE BRITISH CRITIC ont QUAR. 
TERLY THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

Reviews: — Oxford Psalter in English Verse— Brewer: the 
Court of James I.—Catholicity of the English Church — Amuse- 
ment and Recreation of the Public—The Republic of Plato— 
Venables: Kussian Manners and Morals—Appendix to Article 
on the Psalter: on the different English Versions and Readings 
of the Hebrew—Notices of new Theological Works. 

J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’ + Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 


‘SRS oes Z 


n post 4to. 102. 6d. neatly bound, * 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
BOOK. — = oe bared and simplified. 
8. F. FOSTER, Accountant. 

The object ttle work is to point out important defects in the 
common mode of teaching the art; to su t the means by 
which those defects are obviated; and to introduce to the notice 
of teachers a simple, rational, and philosophical process of In- 
struction, whereby the Principles of Double Entry are clearly 
unfolded : so that any person ot ordinary ay evey J can obtain such 
a knowledge of the subject as will enable to investigate and 
adjuet the most intricate and diversified set of accounts, 

J. Souter, 131 Fleet Street 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, eis and Co, London. 


Lou sEY’S THEORY -  aoneeen ie 


or, an Exp y 
by 





ciples on viel the Operations of Pr 
8vo. numerous Woodcuts, 12s. cloth, lestered, 


ORSTER’S STA TESMAN of the COM- 
MONWEALTH of BNGLAND,; with an Introductory 
Treatise on the Popular Progress in Boglish History. 5 rots. 
f.cap, “se Portraits, 30s. cloth, bettered 
* The Introductory Treatise separately, Qs. 6d. 


Wilus's LOITERINGS of TRAVEL, 
3 vols. post 8¥0, 81s. 64. boards. 





IV. 
ARRYAT’S DIARY in AMERICA, 
Second and concluding Part: with Canada and the 
Present Condition of the Indians. 3 vols, post Ova. Bis, 6d. 
« Of all the American tourists, © aptain Marryat is at once the 
most amusing, shrewd, and observant.” —Britennia, 


OWITT'S VISITS to REMARKABLE 
PLACES. 1 vol. medium vo. with nearly Porty Iline- 
trations. One Guinea, cloth, lettered. 
“One of the most charming volames we have chanced upon 
for many years.""~Afiae, 


HE DOCTOR. 


cloth 


nin Hf. 
ROADS. 
clothe lettered 


Vill. 
‘co 
OOD’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
RAILROADS, and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION 
in general. 3d edition, greatly enlarged, with 15 Plates end 
Woodcuts, 81s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 
Vols. I. to V.. 22. 128. 6d. 


Vit, 
PARNELL’S TREATISE on 


24 edition enlarged, with Nine Plates, Sis. 


NEW weer Re ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ AND 
HLLRAY THR YOUNGRRK. 
n February 1, price le. 6d. No, I. 
XH E LONDON MAGAZINE, 
CHARIVARI, and c ss BRIER DES perce aPro- 
teus in Politics; a Ch 








in 

the World of Bon Ton. With So oy “ Davie Didale- 
doft and the Foard Mayor's Docbter ;” **Colonel Slipslop 
astonishing the House at Midnight ;” and Accurate Likenesses 
is Lord J. Russetl, Sir R. Peel, Viscount Palmerston, Lord 
Stanley, Viscount ‘Morpeth, Sir J. Soaeaine heag” —— 
| Sheil, O'Connell, and Hume; a Medalli B 
anda projected Royal Cipher nr Their Bajecsion, cncindles by 
| the insiguia of the Order of the Garter. 
} London: Simpkin, Marsbali,and Co. 


| - —— ane 


HE LADY JANE GRAY, Queen of 
England, beheaded February 1664-—An Original Memoir, 
with full i th coloured authentic Portrait (No. 8 of this beav- 
tiful series of Royal and Celebrated Women, which may be had 
separately from the periodical), will embellish the L 
zine, Monthly Critic, Lady's Magazine, anc’ Museum, for Pobru 
ary, 1840.—Confessions of a Con »No LIL. The Bigot Priest 
will also be continued 
Dobbs and Co. 1! Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and by order 
of all Booksellers and semerenneet 





EARLY FRIENDSHIPS, BY MRS. Cc OPLEY. 
In | pocket vol. price 2s. 6¢. bound and lettered, 


| peated FRIENDSHIPS, a Tale for Youth. 
By ESTHER COPLEY, 
Author of “ Cottage Comforts,” &. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 
Where may be had, price 2s, 64. 


Strive and ?T hrive, a » Tale, by Mary Howits. 


Price 5¢. 
oO = H I N @_e SG. 
By B. DARBY, Jan. 

«The author of this very pleasing collection of hee 
named his volume ‘ Nothings,’ but we can assure the world that 
they will find among its ee aonenee very pi ing some- 
things.”—Cowrt and Ladies’ Ma, 

EB. Chestens 20 Ttion Street. 


te. 
THE, CITIZEN; a Stamey Journal of 
Pol 


ice, L leevatane, and A 

Contents :—Corporation Reform- yh mage to Canterbury— 
Vow of Hannibal—Life and Times Grattan — When 1 was 
Nineteen—Ode to Father Prout—The Railway Deion 
to Les Rochers—The True Original—The Age of Paper— 
tional Music and Musicians--The Kagle’s Nest—The Tachfut 
Englishman — Public Institutions — Literary Megister —Gosstp 
from Paris. 

Dublin: J. P. Doyle, 10 Crow Street. London: KR. Groombridge, 
6 Panyer Alley. 
MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ELILLE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
12mo. 5s. Gd, bound. 8d edition. 

Le Répertoire Littéraire ; or, Choice Selec. 
tions from the best French Authors; with Biographical Gketches, 
and Historical, Geographical, pope agg rammatical 
tations, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 

The above are by C. J. DELILLE, co of the Prenoh 
Language in Christ's pes the City of | of London Schoo); and 
French Examiner iq the University of London, 

Whittaker and ©o, Ave Maria Lane. 








be 





_ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





y, 13th instant, will be published, 
‘HE. FOREIGN UARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. SEVEN. price Six Shillings. 
n i 


ontents 
1. Buripides and the Greek Drama. 
$F ae in the Bans _ % 
nited ’ Progress o! ilosop! y- 
> Architecture, Foreign and Domestic. 
Oriental and Classical Literature. 
&. Dessseawelion and Whist. 
77 ns" alo Bagot Books. 
{th a Gc 
10, Miscellaneous Literary Notices, Liat of New Publi- 
cations on the Continent, 
Black and Kvmetvend, 8 Welington er Strand. 


N EW BOOKS 
Mr. MURRAY. 


Lord Mahon’s History of England. 


' A new edition, 3 vole. 8yo. 


just published by 


Miltman's Poetical Works. 


First complete edition, 3 vols. f.cap Bvo. 108. 


Ill. 

Correspondence of the Great Lord Chatham. 
Vols. 111, and 1V. completing the Work. S8vo. 1s. each. 
Iv. 

Austria. 

By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 

2 vols. Bvo, Ite. 


V. 
Arago's Life of James Watt. 
‘Translated, with Notes, by J, P. Muirhead, Esq. 
Bvo. 8a. Od. 


vi. 

LIEUT, NEWBOLD'S ACCOUNT OF 
Penang, Malacca, aud Singapore. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 20s. 

Vu. 

Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 

Ml edition, with nearly 100 Plates. Royal avo. 2. 
Vill. 

Hungary and Transylvania. 

By John Paget, Rsq. 98 a 2 vols. 8vo. 


Milman’s History of Christianity. 
3 vols. 8vo. Next week. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PAB Ltonian SYSTEM. 


“We recommend those who wish to acquire a know- 
ledge of languages in the least time possible, to use the books 
arranged with interlineal translations, by J. Hamilton.’ 

The“ Edinburgh Review" ascribes to the author of this system 
**the great merit of introducing translations made in invariable 
accordance with a strict verbal analysis;"” and it remarks, that 
“it is this pec uliarity } which renders them such invaluable instru- 
ments to the learner.” 

The foltawing Books, on the Hamiltonian Systems § are ; published 
uter’s School wine lil Fleet Str 
LATIN. FRENCH. cs 

Geena of St. John.. ° ianpeth, Exile of Si- } 5 

itome ated Sacra. 0 

sop’s Fables . 0; Florian’s 

Phedrus’ Fab! 0 Frank, 2 Parts.. 
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Selecta ¢ Profanis. 0 » Telemachus 
Crosar’s Commentaries.» 6 ivi 
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Bt ng a | Edward in Scotland 
Cicero's ‘Pour Orations.. 0! ‘Gospel of St. aie. 
Gregesy? der r Jungere, 

8 vols. .. | Svols. ... a 10 
a Verbs. 0; 
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¢ |Gospel of St. John 

o eee: by Alfieri 

6 | Notti Romane.. 
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of 0 \Gospel of St. Soha. 
“The History, Principles, and Practice of the System, 1s. 6d. 








YOLONIAL MAGAZINE No. I.). 

Edited 7 ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 

“ This is a solid and able publication, which will be of infinite 

value hoth to the mother-country, and to those wonderfully ex- 

tensive colonies which are carrying the English language and 
ce ivilisation from pole to pole." —Literary Gasette, 

e commend the ¢ Colonial M: ine’ to the intelligent and 
candle, as likely to guide them in the pursuit of that knowledge 
so essential to the full developement of the vast resources of our 
numerous colonies,"-—T sthenun, 

** This magazine will suit every one who has really at Dears 
the welfare and happiness of his country.”—Sh 

Advertisements for No. I. of the “ Colonial 
he forwarded to the Publishers by the 20th inst.— Bills (3000) by 
the 2th, To all persens desirous of bringin; their Productions 
under the notice ofthe wealthy and intelligent at home and 
abroad—but particularly te Merchants and Manufacturers, not 
usually in the habit of advertising, anxious to form new cop- 
nexions, agencies, &c. Xc., this Magazine especially recommends 
itself. Advertisers are requested to send by post direct to 

Pisher, Son, and Vo. Newgate Street, Landon. 





Ke same must 


THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
In a large A... square !}6mo. embellished with nearly 300 
avings, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
HE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. The 6th 
edition, revised and correeted. Containing, among 
umerous others, Aladdin; Biwe Beard; Children in the Wood ; 
Horcunatus: Little Jack; Puss ia Boots; Jack and the Bean 
Stalk; 'hree Wishes; Tom Thumb; Red Riding Hood ; Robin 
Hood; White Cat; Yellow Dwarf; Whittington aa his Cat, &c. 
London : Prin for Thomas Tegg, 73 bay an tee _ may 
be » precured, by ondet, of all other Beskentt er 


WELLS'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
ith 


Iu | large vol. 8vo. Maps, price 
ector oft Colesbach, Leicestershire. 


A* 
w edition, revised and corrected. 


Oxford : Printed’ for ‘'homas ‘egg, 73 Cheapside, London ; 
and sold by all other Booksellers. 





a i 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
OLD bag 4 EDV TESTAMENTS. 
WARD WELLS, D.D. 


Priee 7s. cloth, 
> . 
O E M SS, new 
By LORD LEIGH. 
*« A charming garland of ponte flowers. The familiar epistles 
display sportiveness and wit; the descriptive verses are rich in 
scenery and sentiment; the elegies are full of feeling; and the 
miscellaneous order include fancy, a mind, retlecti 
life, and nature."-—-Literary Gazette. 
E. awaee Moxon, Dover Street. 


first Collected. 





Price 3 3s. eh sloth, the MO and chasnaiies Volume of 
OBERT IONTGOMERY’S 
POETICAL WORKS, containing the MESSIAH. 
Glasgow: John Rymingtse and Co. London: Ball, Arnold, and 
Co. ; and the other Booksellere.« 
Of whom also may be had, 
Vol. I, Satan, price 2s. 6d. 
Vol. If. Woman, price 2s. 6d. 
Vol: III. Omnipresence of the Deity, price 


Qs. Gd. 
Vol. IV. Death, price 2s. 6d. 
Vol. ¥. ( Ixford, price 2s. Gd. 


fe 13 Great ‘Mar borough s ‘Street, , dan. 18. 
R. COLBURN has just published 


the following NEW WORKS :— 


1. 
Marian ; or, a Young Maid’s Fortunes. 
. 8. C. Hal 


By Mrs. 1, 
Author of “ Lights oan maa of Irish Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Winter in adams and Lapland. 


By the Hon. Arthur Dillon, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


lll. 
The Spitfire ; a Nautical Romance. 
Hy Capt. Frederic Chamier. 3 vols. 


IV. 
On the Opinions and Policy of Napoleon. 
Lo 





By the Prince Napol ouis B 
‘Translated from the French. 
Vv 


Mr. Bremner’s Russia. 
2d and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
24s. bound. 


parte. 


Bye. 


Also, just ready, 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conques: 
With Anecdotes of their Courts. ‘Now first published, from 
Official Records and other authentic Documents, Private as well 
as Public. 
By Miss Agnes Strickland. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
Vol. I. post 8vo. price 9s, 6d. with Portrait and Vignette. 


Il. 
Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran. 
Bs, the Countess Merlin. 
ols. post Svo. with Portrait. 
Henry Colburn, Publishes, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


TIMES 


Oo, price 1s. Gd. 
More’ Night Thoughts. 
By A Cambrian 
Saunders and Otley, P ublishers, “Conduit Street. 


TA HE 


d’Esprit. 


; a Poetical Jeu 


Redaneds' by permission, to the Caines and Directors 
both Companies. 
Price oe cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 


| RAKE’S ROAD-BOOK of the LON- 

DON and BIRMINGHAM, and GRAND JUNCTION 

RAILWAYS; being a complete Guide to the entire line of Rail- 

way from London to Liverpool and Manchester. Illustrated by 

accurate Maps, and numerous Woodcut-, and Engravings on 

Steel. To which is aprended the Visitor's Guide to Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. 

Lenden: Hayward and Moore, 53 Paternoster Row ; James 
Drake, Birmingham ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
OF whom may be had, price Is. sewed, 

Drake's Road-Book of the Nottingham and 
Derby, and Derby and Birmingham Railways; to which are 
appended Capious and Correct Time and Fare Tables. Illus- 
trated by a beautiful Mop. 





Bvo, 12s. 
mI y 
HE AGAMEMNON of /ESCHYLUs, 
A new edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Philological. Designed for the Use of Students in the 
Universities. 
By the Kev. THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A. 
Senior Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham, &. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





~TANDARD WORKS for Students at 


College and School, published by Mr. Murray. 


5. 
Matthie’s Greek Grammar. 
5th edition, — 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


Mitchell’s Plays of Aristophanes. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of 
Universities and Schools. 
1. Acharnenses. 2, Wasps. 3, Knights. 
Svo. 10s. each. 


4. Clouds. 


Ill. 
Mitchell’s Frogs of Aristophanes, 


With Introduction. vo. 15s. 


Iv. 
Peile’s Agamemnon of £schylus. 
Edited, with English Notes? 8vo. 12s. 


Vv. 
Miiller’s Dorians. 
Transl ye by Henry Tufnel and George Cornwall Lewis, Esqrs. 
new and cheape r edition, revised, with Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Vi. 
Matthiw’s Shorter Greek Grammar, 
For the Use of Schools. 
Gth edition, revised. l2me. 3s. bound. 


VII. 
Wordsworth’s New Greek Grammar, 
For the Use of Schools. i2mo. 3s, 6d. bound. 
VII. 


Buttman’s Lexilogus. 
New and cheaper edition, 8vo. 14s. 


IX. 
Buttman’s Catalogue of the Irregular 
Greek Verbs. 


Bvo. 7s. Gd. 


X. 
Hase’s Grecian Antiquities ; 
Or, a Popular Account of the Public and Private Life of 
the Ancient Greeks. 
F.cap sve. 5s. 6d, 


a 
Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Classic Poets. 
A new edition, f.cap 8vo. 78. Gd. 


Coleridge's 


Xi, 
Scheller’s Latin Grammar. 
2 vols. 8vo. 304, 
XII. 
A Simplified Latin Grammar. 
By Walter P. Powell. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


XIV. 
A New Classical Dictionary, 
For Students at College and Schools. 
8vo. In preparation. 


XV. 
Becker’s Scenes of Roman Life. 
‘Translated from the German. 
2 vols. post 8vo. Nearly ready. 
John Murray, Priel Street; Parker, Talboys, and Vincent, 
si we Deighton and Stevenson, Cambridge. 
an. s 


ly or a 


bli 


Inan ng Case, g a hand 
arto volume, price Two Guineas, 
HE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS; a new 


and familiar Lecture on Astronomy. IJllustrated by One 
Hundred and Four Scenes, on separate Cards, beautifully Co- 
loured, from Drawings made prpreny | for the Work. 
CHARLES F. BLUNT, 
Lecturer on Astronomy) author of “Phe Wonders of the 
escope,” 
Whitehead ~~ Co. 76 Fleet Rirtes*s 3 also Ackermann and Co. 
Strand; and C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 





i 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
In | large vol. Square ldo. embellished with Ninety 
Engravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in clot hy r 
TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
By PETER PARLEY. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

Among a mass of interesting and amusing information, the 
Work contains—The Origin of Christmas Customs and Christmas 
Carols—The Family and Fireside Gatherings of Domestic Life— 
The light-hearted, Revelry of Schoolboys breaking up for the 
Holydays—T he#¥ antastic Masques and Mummers of Oiden Time 
—The Music of the Waits in the Moonlit Midnight Hour—The 
Wide-spread Charity and Open-house Hospitality of by-gone Days 
—The Village Chureh, evergreened from the Altar to the Sing- 
ing Loft—Yule, and the Yule-Ciog, flaring up with ten thousand 
sparks—Christmas Gitts, New Year's Day Rejoicings, and the 
Laughter-loving Frolics of I'welfth Day and Tweltits Night— 
Black Monday bringing up the rear, Boys return to School, 





London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 
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NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


ane 


SIR E. L. BULWER, BART. M.P. M.A. 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


Various attempts at Collected Editions of the Works of Sin Epwarp Lyrron Burwenr have been made, year after year, in different 
parts of the Continent, and, in spite of all the imperfections incident on foreign presses, a very extensive demand bas rewarded the Publishers of 


such Editions, in France and Germany, as well as in the United States. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS and 


Or ry beg now to announce the first Uniform 


Edition of the Works of this Author, printed in his own Country, and addressed to that Public in the hope of whose approval they were origin- 


ally composed. 


The Series will be published Monthly, and include not only all the acknowledged Works of Sir Epwarp Lyrton Butwenr that have 
yet appeared (excepting only those already printed by Mr. Corsurn and Mr. BentLey, in their several Libraries of Fiction, and therefore 


already before the Public in the same popular size and form of Six-Shilling Volumes), but some not hitherto published. 


The whole will be care- 


fully revised by the Author, and no pains spared to give to this Edition a new and distinctive value. 
The Illustrations will be entirely original, from Designs by the first Artists, and engraved in the most finished style. 
The First Voliime, containing “‘Rrenz1, on THE Last oF THE Roman ‘TRIRUNES,” beautifully illustrated from Drawings by 


M‘Cx1sE and Creswick, will appear on the Ist of February, 1840. 


Month. 


The succeeding Volumes will be published regularly on the First of every 


*,* Orders are requested to be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. SauNDERs and OriEy, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London ; 
to their Agents, Mr. J. Cummine, Dublin, and Messrs. BELL and Braprure, Edinburgh; or to the Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Will be ready on the 1st of February, Vol. I. of , 
MILLS’ HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.RS. 


Boden Professor of Sanscrit, University of Oxford, &c. &c. 
The Work will consist of 8 vols. 8vo. to be published in Succession. 


LONDON: MADDEN AND CO. 8 LEADENHALL STREET (late Parbury and Co.) ; 
L. A. LEWIS, 125 FLEET STREET. 


Will be ready he Ist of Siete 
) MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD’S 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM CAUNPOOR 


To the BOORENDO PASS, in the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, vii GWALIOR, 
AGRA, DELHI, and SIRHIND: 


‘ In 12me, price Gs. in boards, a new edition of — 
EMORIALS of a DEPARTED 
FRIEND. 
“ She being dead, yet speaketh." —Heb. xi. 4. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 
; 12) 
P ICAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM MARSHALL HARTE, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, and 
Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 12mo. price 6¢. in boards, 
RACT 


In 18mo, price 2s. 6d, in cloth boards 
RAYERS for PRIVATE and 
WORSHIP, founded upon the 
By the Rev. HENRY AL «A. 
Vicar of St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln; and Chaplain to 
the Sussex County Gaol. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


FAMILY 


Primitive Liturgies. 
LEN, 





MANNING ON THE RULE OF FAITH. 
In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
HE RULE of FAITH; a Visitation Ser. 
mon. With an Appendix, inati 
of certain Popular Objections, and further 





i an E ion 
Proofs of the State- 
ments advanced in the 


Sermon. 
By HENRY EDWARD MANNING, M.A 





With CAPT. ALEX. GERARD’S Account of an Attempt to Penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, 


and the Lake Mansarovara, &c. &c. &c. 
Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 
LONDON: MADDEN AND CO. 8 LEADENHALL STREET (late Parbury and Co.). 


With Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 





Now complete, in 7 vols. price 2/, 12%. in boards, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND; in which it 
{A is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 
By HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 

Rector of Hasilbury Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the East 
India Company's College, Hertford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pal! Mall. 


*4% Any Volumes or Numbers may be had to complete Sets. 
A superior Edition may be had, on royal paper, 
price 31. 3s, a. 


In 8vo. price 5s. 6d, in cloth boards, the 2d edition, revised; 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. ‘I’: K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
het This work, which is nearly on Ollendarff’s Plan, consists 
of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttman’s, and easy Sentences 
Wee translated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given 
ds, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose f 


Composition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 

2. Henry’s First Latin Book. 
m cloth boards. 

‘e* The object of this work (which is founded on the prinei- 
ples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
{9 do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. 


12mo. 3s. 





REV. HENRY MELVILL’s SERMONS. 
In 8vo. price 5s. in boards, 


ERMONS preached at Cambridge, during 
the Month of November, 1839. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D, 

Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Published by request. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
sold by T'. Stevenson, and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons. 3d edition, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


2. Sermons, VolumetheSecond. 2d edition, 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
5th edition, 8vo, 5s. E 

4, Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
3d edition, 8vo. 5s, 


In 12ino. price 6s. boards, 


N APOLOGY for the DOCTRINE of 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION, with an Appendix on 
the English Orders. 
y the Hon. and Rev. A. P. PERCEVAL, B.C.L. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

#4% The Appendix includes a Chronological List of the Names 
of 429 English Bishops (from Archbishop Cranmer), with the 
Dates of their Consecration, and the Names of the Consecrators ; 
together with a Table of the Episcopal Desoent of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury for Four Successions. 

J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. 





Rector of Lavington, Sussex ; and late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo. price 6s. 6d, the First Volume of 
+ . 


Dm bb «a 4°23 S N 8. 
By Contributors to the ‘* Tracts for the Times.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 

> : and J. H. Parker, Oxford. a 
The Series is continued in Numbers, price ls. 
each. 


: In small 8vo. price 4s. cloth, lettered, a new edition of 
HE TALES of the GENII, revised, and 


in part rewritten, by a Lover of the Marvellous and the 


True. 
London: Hayward and Moore, Paternoster Row. 





THOMAS’S LIFE OF APOLBON. 
Dedicated, by express permisgjon, to the Right Hon. Lord 
; + bY CHolland» ParPVILl. of the 

ISTORY of NAPOLEON. 

By GEORGE MOIR BUSSEY, 
Illustrated with 500 Engravings, from Designs b: 
Vernet. This Part completes the First Volume of this 
cent work, which is now ready for pert Price if. ls. cloth. 
* Independently of its beautiful illustrations, the promise held 
out by the work itself leads us to expect better things than froin 

any Life of Napoleon we have seen.” —Morning Herald. 
London : Joseph Thomas, Finch Lane, Cernhill; 
and all Booksellers. 


Horace 
magnifi- 


VALUABLE WORKS ON AMERICA. 

NTIQUITIES of AMERICA. 

By JOHN DELAFIELD, Jan. 

Containing a Map made by the Aboriginals themselves, shew- 
ing their arture and Wanderings from their Ancient Homes, 
together with the Progress of their Migration, &c.; and also a 
valuable Appendix, by JAMES LARKEY, M.D. Royal 4to. 
cloth, lettered, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

2. Notes on the Western States. 
Hall. Cloth, lettered, 7s. 6d. 

3. A New Home: Who'll Follow? or, 
Glimpses of Western Life. By Mrs. Mary Clavers. Cloth, let- 
tered, 6s, 6d. 

London: Wiley and Putnam, 35 Paternoster Row. 


By Judge 
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8 New Burlington Street, January 17. 


MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





NORWAY, AND THE NORWEGIANS. 


By R. G. LATHAM, Esq. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
: il 


SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 


1 vol. post 8vo. bound, uniform with ‘* The Clockmaker,” price 10s. 6d. 


“ There is rave fun in ‘Sam Slick’s Letter-Bag.’ We recommend our readers to send for this pleasant volume at once, for it will cheer their long winter evenings and 
gladden their firesides.”—Atheneum, 


HI. 


THE SAUCY JACK, AND THE INDIAMAN. 
By Lieut. CHARLES PEAKE, R.N. 2 vols. 
Iv. : 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 
By J. H. JESSE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings from original Paintings. 
«* Both the useful and the entertaining character of these Memoirs (for they are very enteriaining) consist in their giving a good deal of information respecting the private 
lives and peculiarities of people of whom the reader of history desires to know something, without knowing where to get it. In form this pleasant work is a portrait 


gallery ; its essential characteristics are anecdote, personal peculiarities, gossip, and scandal ; its subjects are the royal family, and the most distinguished ministers, courtiers, 
and court ladies of the time.” Spectator. 





NEW WORKS JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION :— 


I, 
THE INGOLDSBY LECENDS; OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
ul 


THE PATH-FINDER; OR, THE INLAND SEA. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of the ‘“ Pilot,’’ “ The Prairie,” &c. 3 vols. 


ill. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 


Comprising SKETCHES of the FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of that COLONY, and an ACCOUNT of its 
HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES. 


By MAJOR FORBES, 78th Highlanders. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF MR. BENTLEY’S EDITION OF 
THE ENTIRE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 


Handsomely bound, embellished with Portraits of Sir Robert Walpole, Lady Walpole, Duke of Argyle, George Montagu, and Lady 
Townshend (engraved by Greatbach, from original Paintings), price 14s. is now ready. ‘ 


*,* This edition, to be comprised in Six Monthly Volumes, 8vo. will contain numerous Letters never before published, and include 
Walpole's Letters to— 


Mr. Allan 
J. Barrett, Esq. 

| The Earl of Hertford 
| George Hardinge, Esq. | Rev. ar wens 


Goons Montagu, Esq. Lady Hervey | Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham | 
{ 


ichard West, Esq. Dr. Ducarel Gibbon, the Historian 
The Countess of Ailesbury | Rev. William Mason 
Rev. William Cole 
Charles Churchill, Esq. John Nichols, Esq. Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes 
Lady Suffolk Governor Pownall Captain Jephson 
Thomas Brand, Esq. Hanriah More Miss Berry 
David Hume Richard Gough, Esq. George Colman 
M. De Voltaire Mr. Pinkerton Earl of Buchan 
y Etou The Earl of Charlemont | Lady Craven Rev, William Beloe 
The Earl of Strafford Dr. Berkenhout Dr, Gem i William Roscoe, Esq. 


THE WHOLE NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
In this edition, the Names formerly indicated by Initials will be given at full length. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Wer (Matesty. 
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